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684,932 Canadians 


On an average day 684,932 Canadians step on General _ our exacting system of quality control that is in effect 
Motors buses to go to work, visit relatives, goshopping, from the blueprint stage to the testing of every func- 
go to school. They’re thinking about a million and one _ tion of every product. 


things like their jobs, their families or the weather— Millions of Canadians enjoy the style and perform- 
but not about buses. They takefor granted thedepend- ance of GM buses, cars and trucks and Frigidaire 
ability of GM buses—buses now built in Canada. appliances . . . They’ve seen GM’s powerful Diesel 


Dependability, quality—these are traditions that locomotives in action. Day in and day out you can 
cannot be built in a day or a week. General Motors’ take General Motors’ quality for granted because 
reputation has grown through the years. Itcomesfrom we don’t. 


GENERAL MOTORS IN CANADA 


General Motors of Canada, Limited, Frigidaire Products of Canada Limited, 
Oshawa and Windsor Scarborough 
The McKinnon Industries, Limited, General Motors Diesel Limited, 


St. Catharines London 
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INSIDE STORY 


THE COVER: Dagwood, one of the “immortals” of the comics. 


From the egghead interpreters of Pogo to the lowbrow fans with vocabulary 
limitations of “Pow!” and “Socko” the addicts of the comic “strips” have 
in common a continuing devotion which pays dividends to newspaper 
publishers. As fascinating as the cult itself is the story of how it all came 
about, as told by Jack Mosher. 


The virile and extrovert Australians have long amazed the world by their 
rugged capacity for enjoyment. Harry E. Mercer is one of them and for 
SN he reports how—despite blue legislation—they accomplish it. The range 
is wide—from personal participation on the beach and tennis court to 
gambling-addict patronage of illegal bookies who sometmes even establish 
busy offices in public conveniences. 


Did you know that the Boothia Peninsula is named after a well-known 
brand of gin? And do you believe that Moose Jaw came from the story 
of a titled Englishman who repaired his wagon with that instrument? Peter 
Stursberg of the Parliamentary Press Gallery looks at the work of the 
Canadian Board on Geographical Names—a serious body which may never 
catch up with the legends Canadians love. 


Savings bank deposits of Canadians amount to some $7,400 million. Why, 
when higher returns are available elsewhere, is much of this money not so 
utilized? Mainly, says Bruce Wallace, regular financial contributor to SN, 
because of ignorance of, or distrust of, other investment channels. To 
remedy this he presents “A Program for the Novice Investor” which tells 
how to make a start and what primary risks to avoid. 


In SCIENCE, Brian Cahill brings us up to date on the continuing great debate 
on how life on earth—or elsewhere—began . . . from OTTAWA, Raymond 
Rodgers debates the approach of our political parties to economic nationalism 

. . from NEW yorRK, Harry Rasky deplores the unreliability of U.S. news 
media in covering the international scene in Books, Kildare Dobbs 
struggles with culture with a capital “K”. 
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Action Front 


My thanks to you for the comment 
“Nothing Budget” and to Anthony West 
for his “Europe Thinks The U.S. Old- 
Fashioned” [SN July 8] in which he 
points out that the U.S. refuses to 
change with the times and remains “in 
the grip of a paralysis of institutional 
development which fosters intellectual 
stagnation”. This latter characteristic 
could well be applied to Canada too. 

For years we have had our own very 
grave problems and so far the only 
solution the politicians have offered for 
them is to collect more taxes to provide 
more subsidies and giveaways. Which, 
of course, is no solution at all. 

Let us get some men of action who 
will do something about unemploy- 
ment, criminal costs, railway starva- 
tion, farm hand-outs, CBC (now more 
costly and more puerile than ever), 
export markets, cost of living, fair deal 
for Canadian magazines, a labor plan 
fair to worker, management and con- 
sumer, proper parliamentary represen- 
tation. 


VANCOUVER A. J. CLARK 


Shared Idea 


I have just had the good fortune to 
read your issue of June 10. The follow- 
ing suggestions from a “fellow Cana- 
dian” may make sense, and may be 
practical. 

As knowledge of the amount of fal!- 
out in our atmosphere is just as im- 
portant with regard to the survival of 
our citizens as information regarding 
temperature, pressure, and humidity, 
1 respectfully suggest that we do a 
proper job of measuring fallout. 

As even the most boneheaded ex- 
plorer of unknown territory takes the 
available maps when he goes exploring, 
and laments the fact that he has no 
maps if he becomes lost in the wilder- 
ness, it would seem logical for us to 
keep up to date maps of fallout in 
Canada just in case some poor man in 
a rubber suit should have to explore 
one day for his radioactive relatives 
with a geiger counter after the latest 
hydrogen blast. 

Surely regional, provincial, and na- 
tional fallout maps would aid him in 
avoiding “hot spots” and in finding 
areas of the country where people 


Letters 





might be expected to have survived, 
and where other people could continue 
to survive. 

What I suggest is this. Let us have 
millions of fallout counters all over 
our country. Embed them in concrete if 
you will. Let them feed their fallout 
count to regional, provincial, and na- 
tional underground forts. Let maps be 
printed. With iso-roengten circles and 
so on. 

Who knows? Such a system may be 
of more benefit to Canadians than the 
radar warning posts which we _ have 
helped to build to protect American 
cities. 

Canada just might become the world 
authority on nuclear fallout at the next 
disarmament conference. 

If we have a radioactive sunset some 
evening, Canadian officials might be the 
only ones on earth who have the 
up to date information with which to 
direct survival operations. The program 
may be relatively cheap too. 


TORONTO IAN M. CAMERON 
Editor's note: SN has already informed 
its readers [Research: New Steps in 
Radiation Protection, SN November 
12, 1960] as to just what Canada is 
doing in this important matter. Others 
interested may write to the Radiation 
Protection Division of the Departmeni 
of National Health and Welfare, 
Ottawa. 


Different Cuppa 


Reference “Films” [SN July 8]: 


IF YOU'VE ever pushed a “barrer” 

From Acton Town to ‘Arrer 

Or worked the pubs from Bank to Bethnal 
Green 

You'd know in ‘alf a minute 

That London isn’t in it — 

The lingo’s different — see! — thats wot 
I mean. 


But if you’ve walked a coal face 

Or made a piece of fine lace 

Or spent a Saturday Night at the Goose 
Fair 

You'd quickly realize Nottingham 

Was Albert Finney’s claim to fame 

— That Arthur woke on Sunday Morning 
there! 

WEST HILL, ONT. 


HERBERT SHILTON 





Deserving Case 


I have just finished reading in your 
“Point of View” [SN Aug. 5] J. A. 
Davidson’s open letter to the Managing 
Director of Time. 

Through your columns would you 
just allow me to say to Davidson, 
although I agree with his remarks 
heartily, that anyone who reads, or is, 
as he styles himself “a faithful sub- 
scriber” of that magazine, deserves a!] 
he gets! 

A good number of years ago I sub- 
scribed for a few months but found it 
so disagreeable I cancelled my _ sub- 
scription and have never felt the desire 
to open either an American edition or 
this hybrid Canadian edition since. 
I know what it is and therefore I avoid 
it. 

With so much excellent reading 
matter available to Canadians I need 
not labor the point. 


TORONTO P. £. TYAS 


Portable Crisis 


With Berlin we are approaching the 
most serious crisis in our history. Civil- 
ization, at least in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere, is involved. 

When two governments begin de- 
livering ultimatums it is too late to 
avert war. Before that stage is reached, 
alternatives must be found. 

One such compromise is certainly 
the proposal to move West Berlin into 
West Germany [Point of View: SN 
September 3, 1960] — both parties co- 
operating (to preserve their “faces’’), 
and thereby admitting that both made a 
mistake 15 years ago in agreeing to 
maintain West Berlin inside Communist 
territory. 

The cost of this move would be a 
small fraction of what both nations 
incur each year in obsolescence of 
armament — but this amount would be 
a permanent investment. It would also 
set a precedent for compromise which 
could be applied to eliminate some 
other world trouble spots. 

This alternative (and any other) 
needs fullest discussion. Won’t you, as 
a public service, co-operate to present 
it to your readers? 


HEALDSBURG, CAL. IRVING F, LAUCKS 


SATURDAY NIGHT 





staying in Office 


fo set your recent “Point of View” 
aptioned “Social Credit has No Social 
‘onscience” [SN July 22] in its proper 
yerspective I think your readers should 
know it is the product of the twisted 
hinking of Ernest Watkins MLA 
Conservative) the self-appointed lead- 
sr of the opposition in the Alberta 
|_egislature. 

While his reasoning, to say the least, 
s a little fuzzy he apparently is trying 
to prove the Social Credit government 
has only the objective to stay in office. 
He claims this is accomplished without 
‘ision or imagination or conscience, 
yet admits, as a result of Social Credit 
policies and administration of natural 
resources, more money has been made 
available for highways, schools ete. 
than anywhere else in Canada. 

As further proof of Social Credit’s 
lack of conscience he points out we 
spend more provincial revenue on high- 
ways than education and then fails to 
mention that the contribution by the 
Province (per capita) is the largest in 
Canada. 

Almost every other argument he ad- 
vanced would collapse under investiga- 
tion, but really his summation should 
get first prize for twisted reasoning, 
when he suggests that the Social Credit 
Party’s ability to stay in office for 26 
years and having spent more money for 
the welfare of her citizens, is proof of 
having no social conscience. 

Watkins may some day learn that 
staying in office in Canadian politics 
has something to do with retaining the 
confidence of the electorate, a lesson 
he could well convey to his colleagues 
in Ottawa. 

In a by-election last January the 
electors of Medicine Hat passed judg- 
ment on Watkin’s type of reasoning, 
clearly and decisively, when the best 
efforts of him and his candidate were 
rewarded with nearly a 50 per cent de- 
cline in votes from the previous general 
election and which gave them the tail- 
end position on the tally sheet. 


MEDICINE HAT H. A. OLSON 


\nd Being Sincere 


[he article “Social Credit Has No 
Social Conscience” by Ernest Watkins 
iS provocative, and I trust you will 
allow a reply. Watkins is, of course, en- 
titled to his opinions on all matters, 
but when he has them put into print, 
then criticism is invited. 

It is understandable that the other 
political parties of the left, the CCF, 
the New Party, the Liberals and the 
Communists, should misunderstand the 
position of Social Credit, because while 
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Social Credit is a reform party, it is 
also. primarily a private enterprise 
party, which was previously the pre- 
serve of the Conservatives, but is not so 
any more. 

Obviously, it is this latter fact — 
which all political observers concede— 
that seems to have escaped Watkins’ 
observation. No doubt he thinks he be- 
longs to a rightist party, but it is ob- 
vious they are far from right; and their 
conscience is something I will deal with 
later. 

Their failure to accomplish their 
election promises of 1958, for increas- 


ing trade and overcoming the threat- | 


ened recession, is history; while the fact 
that, as a party, they didn’t have a clue 
of what measures to adopt to stimulate 
Canadian industry; restore the currency 
to par — without depreciation; provide 
enough Canadian capital to finance the 
requirements of Canadian industry and 
develop resources; overcome unemploy- 
ment; increase trade with Britain; and 
exercise a workable arrangement with 
the Governor of the National bank, is 
obvious to all. 

Now provincially. Watkins says, and 
I quote:—*The reference to Tammany 
Hall was not intended to imply that 
Social Credit is totally corrupt in the 
pecuniary sense. It is not. The resemb- 
lance lies elsewhere”. Indeed it does 
and the resemblance is found within his 
own party. 

When the Provincial Conservative 
Convention was held in Calgary in 
June 1958 to elect a new leader, one 
of the contenders for leadership ad- 
vocated a nebulous slogan so that, he 
declared, opponents could “never pin 
you down”. Regarding that slogan, 
which he dubbed, “Decentralization of 
Industry”, he explained further: 

“I know, and you know it’s impos- 
sible. But it has appeal to the man in 
the pub. To use the vernacular, it has 
‘sex appeal’. You can put old soap into 
a new box with a new label and call it 
new soap. It will sell. In my estimation, 
that is our only hope”. (The Albertan, 
June 11, 1948). 

To do justice to Watkins, he did not 
agree to another attempt to put some- 
thing over. After having expressed the 
opinion previously that Social Credit 
forces in Alberta and British Columbia 
probably will be absorbed by the Pro- 
gressive-Conservative party, he called 
for “Honesty and Integrity” in an ap- 
peal to the electors at the next year’s 
Provincial election, and concluded with, 
“I think the time has come” he said, 
“when we can be sincere”. 

Apparently, it had escaped Watkins’ 
observation that a party might be 
earnest and sincere all the time. 

In his final criticism of the Social 
Credit government, Watkins says that 
the Provincial government has drawn 
no less than $1,200,000,000 in revenue 





WOOL GATHERINGS NO. 5 


Do you know your 
British Woollens 
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Say Boucle—C’est si Bon 


The French, as usual, have a word for 
it. The British created it. Boucle, pro- 
nounced boo-klay means fashion in 
any language. Wool and mohair 
boucle tweed is woven from a plied 
yarn with one thread, the mohair one, 
fashioned in a loop or curl to produce 
a light, bulky cloth with depth and 
surface interest. Large loops of mohair 
pick out patterns such as an over- 
check; small ones create an overall 
design. Sometimes the loops are vigor- 
ously brushed so that the hair glistens 
on the surface of the fabric to suggest 
the warmth and iuxury of fur. 


Boucle is fashioned for fashion, for 
dresses, suits and coats that can handle 
the bulk of the year with light-hearted 
distinction. Boucle is just one of the 
variety of wonderful British Woollens 
available in many different colours and 
patterns at your clothing store and 
fabric shop. This year choose boucle, 
it’s most suitable. 





SPONSORED BY THE NATIONAL WOOL TEXTILE 
EXPORT CORPORATION * BRADFORD * ENGLAND 
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CANADIAN ° ScOYCH - BOURBON 


A thoughtful host will always provide for the personal whisky prefer- 
ence of each of his guests. That’s why it’s wise to have on hand a selec- 
tion of the world’s greatest whiskies—Scotch, Canadian and Bourbon. 





In choosing a bourbon you will do 
well to select the finest—Old Grand- 
Dad. Your guests will find Old Grand- 
Dad as light and mild as the best 
whiskies of Canada and Scotland. 


Be known as a thoughtful host. Offer 
your guests their choice of a fine 
Scotch, a fine Canadian and Old 
Grand-Dad. 


Old Grand-Dad 


L-i2 A premier product distilled and bottled by National Distillers Products Co., New York, U.S.A. & 











from oil and natural gas; and therefore, 
Alberta could afford to pay from Pro- 
vincial revenues the whole cost of edu- 
cation and still provide a better stan- 
dard in other services, than can many 
other provinces. 

But it is to be noted that the con- 
science of the Conservative party did 
not inspire Watkins to state also that 


‘in a period of 14 years the Provincial 


government has provided over one bil- 
lion dollars in direct and indirect finan- 


| cial assistance to the municipalities, 


without any deficit financing. 
Even with Social Credit you cannot 
eat your cake and have it too, Watkins! 


EDMONTON H. E. NICHOLLS 


With Moral Right 


I feel you owe an explanation to your 
readers of the authorship of the “Point 
of View” in your July 22 issue. 

Ernest Watkins is, of course, the one 
Conservative member of the Alberta 
Provincial Legislature, and his unique 
and solitary position is hardly repre- 
sentative of political thinking in the 
province as a whole. It may also ac- 
count for the flavor of sour grapes dis- 
cernible in his article! 

As usual, I am afraid, he misses his 
mark because he assumes Social Credit 
stands for something it does not. He 
labels it a “free enterprise” party and 
then castigates it for not sticking to 
free enterprise principles, without ap- 
parently realising that the principles be- 
hind Social Credit go deeper than a 
mere blanket endorsation of free en- 
terprise. 

The published Social Credit tenet on 
this point is that “the major function of 
democratic government is to secure for 
the people the results they want from 
the management of their public affairs, 
as far as such results are physically 
possible and morally right.” 

Because it believes that it is the best 
way of satisfying the wants of the in- 
dividual citizen, the Alberta govern- 
ment favors free enterprise, but it cer- 
tainly does not condone free-for-all 
business tactics carried out to the pub- 
lic detriment: as Watkins says, it very 
vigorously controls them. 

If only Watkins would admit what at 
present he denies — that Social Credit 
is indeed a movement deeply grounded 
on principle — he would be a much 
greater credit than he is at present to 
the Alberta Legislature. He might even 
be able to rescue his party from the 
contempt into which it has fallen here 
from its lack of constructive policy 
scarcely camouflaged by ignorant and 
inaccurate slander of a conscientious 
and respected administration. 


EDMONTON J. M. HATTERSLEY 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


Comment of the Day 





No Final Step 


BRITAIN HAS NOT yet joined the Euro- 
pean Common Market, though from 
the way in which Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand have reacted so far 
one might think she had. There is, in 
fact, a long and treacherous road ahead 
before Britain will be allowed to join. 

For Britain’s relationship with ECM 
has been equivocal, right from the 
start. Two years ago Britain did not 
think the ECM would ever amount to 
very much and the creation of the 
European Free Trade Association, it 
was felt, would easily counter-balance 
the ECM. 

This showed a fundamental miscon- 
ception on the part of Macmillan and 
his advisors, for the Common Market 
quickly proved very successful; in par- 
ticular, France and Germany have been 
able to work out very cosy and satis- 
factory arrangements between their 
somewhat complementary economies. 

Macmillan, therefore, was caught 
flat-footed and was rudely forced to 
reconsider the Common Market when 
an estimated five hundred million dol- 
lars was shown to have been invested 
by British firms in subsidiary plants on 
the mainland of Europe. 

By this time something else was clear 
too. Seriously, though yet nebulously, 
the signatory countries are concerned 
with a United States of Europe. The 
present economic fusion which has 
taken place has already smoothed the 
path towards a political structure. This 
is foreseen as essential if Western 
Europe is to be in a strong bargaining 
position against Communist East 
Europe. (This feeling was strengthened 
by the new Communist line which 
Khrushchov announced almost simul- 
taneously with Macmillan’s statement 
about the Common Market.) 

Britain must be prepared to become 
a full and lively member of such a 
federation, politically and economically, 
or she will find hostility to her en- 


trance especially on the part of 
de Gaulle. 
And it is de Gaulle who is the 


sinister figure for the Commonwealth, 
not Macmillan. For de Gaulle is an 
intransigent person concerned with the 
grandeur and power of France. And he 
realises that without wealth a country 
cannot afford the kind of defence force 
and diplomatic apparatus she needs to 
Sustain greatness. 
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In the post-war years, France has 
created her own social revolution to 
help these economic ends. That revolu- 
tion has been mainly on the farm. The 
French peasant farmer has now ac- 
cepted the tractor instead of the horse 
and has been taught the use of fer- 
tilizers and other scientific aids to in- 
crease production. As the recent farm 
riots prove, these aids have been most 
successful — so successful that they 
have produced enormous surpluses in 
France. De Gaulle is not going to see 
these surpluses unsold to Britain a 








The Builders 


There is an old story of how the Cathedral 
of Chartres was struck by lightning and 
burned to the ground. 


TOWER, BUTTRESS, 
holocaust 

and perish. Hardly is the burning done, 

when, like a giant march of ants, men 
come 

from each green compass 
charred spot— 

clowns, burghers, 
the halt, 

priest and people, all bend as under one 

gay Hand, to split, carve, hoist the weighty 
stone 

till Chartres, reborn, in glory lofts their 
art. 


spire accept the 


point to this 


artisans, the maimed, 


Almost a millenium has passed since then. 


And how, in this age, do we _ build? 
Employ 

our skills? Joyless, into lead casks we 
thrust 


dread fission bars: we store oblivion 

so sure no stone will be, small stone, nor 
boy 

to shy one at our activated dust. 


ELIZABETH GOURLAY 





member of ECM — merely to protect 
Britain’s position in another trade and 
political grouping. 

Now Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand are all major exporters of agri- 
cultural products. It would seem, there- 
fore, that admission of Britain to ECM 
on what are likely to be France’s terms, 
will mean a drastic change in her 
present Commonwealth trade pattern 
particularly with regard to agricultural 
produce. 

For Canada this is serious. But over 
the past 20 years we have consistently 


downgraded Britain in our trading and 
cultivated a highly profitable connection 
with the United States. Our export 
trade with Britain in that period has 
decreased from 40 per cent to 16 per 
cent. In the same time our exports to 
the United States have increased from 
36 per cent to 59 per cent. Our im- 
ports from the United Kingdom have 
decreased from 18 per cent to 10 per 
cent, and from the United States have 
increased from 61 per cent to 69 per 
cent. 

In view of these figures we can hardly 


expect Great Britain to worry very 
much about re-orienting her trade 
policies even further away from 


Canada. As far as Macmillan is con- 
cerned, we have made our dollar bed 
and we must lie on it. With the sterling 
countries, Australia and New Zealand, 
a better deal may be squeezed out. Our 
best hope is to support them, and reap 
any subsidiary benefits that may accrue. 
More we cannot expect. 


“I Can Lick Anybody” 


FoR CENTURIES the method of diverting 
public attention from domestic prob- 
lems has been for national leaders to 
get themselves involved in a_ hea'thy 
international squabble. 

To just what lengths a leader will go 
under such circumstances we saw first 
with Musso‘ini then with Hitler in the 
thirties. 

In a milder form this seems to be 
what is happening in the wor'd today. 

Prime Minister Macmillan made his 
reputation by salvaging Britain from 
the wreck of Suez and by shuttling back 
and forth between Moscow and Wash- 
ington trying to break the ice which 
formed during Francis Powers’ unfor- 
tunate flight into the stratosphere in 
the U2. But while Macmillan was thus 
engaged Great Britain was_ slipping 
s'owly into serious economic trouble, as 
last month’s budget proved. 

President de Gaulle, plagued with 
serious dissension at home, has kept 
his reputation by his military actions in 
Algeria and Tunisia. 

Premier Khrushchov, who is_ ob- 
viously coming under severe pressure 
to ameliorate living conditions in the 
Soviet Union, is rattling his sabre over 
Berlin and, to a minor extent, Cuba. 

And now it looks as though Presi- 
dent Kennedy is engaging in the same 
tactics. With his domestic programs 
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effectively stalled, or so cut as to be 
meaningless, he is now trying himself 
to whip up a national sense of urgency 
over Berlin. 

The unexpected belligerence of his 
last press conference and his boy-on- 
the-burning-deck image, may precipi- 
tate an international crisis which could 
slip into nuclear war. Because both he 
and Khrushchov cannot go on threat- 
ening each other, endlessly trying to 
call each other's bluff, either one may 
suddenly find himself having to imple- 
ment his threat. 

And the significant thing in all this 
is that the master hand at the 
game of playing international politics 
for domestic advantage is Chancellor 
Adenauer. For him, Berlin is a key- 
stone of his party’s political future, 
even more than a bastion of freedom 
against the East. 

There is the gravest danger that all 
these men will get themselves into the 
same kind of inexorable squirrel cage 
as Hitler. Bonnet and Chamberlain did 
in 1938. And, as A. J. P. Taylor has 
just demonstrated in his book The 
Causes and Origins of the Second 
World War, when the threat of war is 
used constantly, it ultimately becomes 
impossible for any statesman on either 
side to stop the threat from becoming 
an actuality. 


What Paper D'ya Read? 


IN HIS LETTER from New York else- 
where in this issue, Harry Rasky de- 
plores the shortcomings of the Ameri- 
can press. He points out how corres- 
pondents are apt to report what they 
think people want to read rather than 
what actually happened. Rasky’s argu- 
ment is developed mainly from the 
Cuban incident. But a more recent 
event shows the pattern just as well. 


On Wednesday July 12 The Times 
of London carried this story: 
“Major Yuri Gagarin. the Russian 


space pioneer, received a welcome that 
sometimes bordered on hysteria when 
he arrived in London yesterday. Cheer- 
ing crowds lined the route from London 
Airport. where he had been greeted by 
Francis Turnbull, secretary of the 
Office of the Minister for Science. The 
major drove to the Russian Embassy in 
an open Rolls-Royce, YGI, with a 
hammer and sickle pennant flving from 
the bonnet. 

“He stood in the back of the car 
applauding and waving, and seldom 
without a broad smile. Outside the 
Russian Embassy in Kensington Palace 
Gardens, crowds surged forward to try 
to shake his hand. Others patted him 
on the back and shouted “Well done, 
Yuri! ~ 

On Thursday July 27 in the Man- 


chester Guardian Weekly Lord Altrin- 
cham wrote: 


“The other week the public face of 
Britain betrayed symptoms of a strange 
fever, accompanied by mental aberra- 
tion. The reception of Major Yuri 
Gagarin in this country must rank 
among our less sane and balanced per- 
formances”. 

The United Press International des- 
patch from London dated July 11 (the 
four-hour time difference explains why 
North American readers get the news 
first) reported thus: 

“Soviet astronaut Yuri Gagarin flew 
into London today and received a luke- 
warm reception from the British gov- 
ernment’ and people. Only about 400 
persons — mostly airport employees 
and newsmen — were on hand when 
the short, smiling Air Force major 
stepped from the Soviet airliner that 
brought him from Moscow. 

“They applauded. In Russian fashion, 
Gagarin clapped his hands to return 
the applause. 

“The King of England greeted U.S. 
airman Charles A. Lindberg for flying 
the Atlantic alone in the ‘Spirit of 
St. Louis’ in 1927. 

“But an almost unknown civil ser- 
vant, Francis F. Turnbull, secretary of 
the Ministry of Science, was the top 
British government official to meet 
Gagarin today.” 

It is this kind of reporting which 
does a disservice to the whole concept 
of a responsible free press. 


Destination: Utopia 


IF WE CAN KEEP events centring on 
Berlin in check, there is a better chance 
for long-range co-existence now be- 
tween the Communist and Capitalist 
worlds than there has been for some 
time. 

Khrushchov’s - remarkable __ policy 
speech in which he offered the people 
of the Soviet Union better living con- 
ditions, more creature comforts and 
even a stronger voice in the formation 
of policy and government is the first 
sign that the peoples of the West and 
the Communists (at least the European 
Communists) have similar ends in view. 

Those ends were first spelled out in 
ringing tones by Thomas Jefferson in 
the Declaration of Independence when 
he said that “all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their creator 
with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

Time may yet see these aims ful- 
filled in Russia as they have been 
already to a great extent in the western 
world. If they are, we may then stand 
side by side with the Russians to con- 
vince the Chinese that they should aim 
at them too. 





New Broom’s Job 


THE NEW GOVERNOR of the Bank of 
Canada, Louis Rasminsky, has not one 
but three jobs. As well as being head 
of the central bank, he is also head of 
the Industrial Development Bank and 
an officer of the International Mone- 
tary Fund. In all these three areas he 
must re-establish confidence after the 
Coyne-Fleming fiasco. 


A statement made last week defined 
his attitude to the government: 


“In the ordinary course of events, 
the Bank has the responsibility for 
monetary policy, and if the government 
disapproves . . . it has the right and 
the responsibility to direct the Bank as 
to the policy the Bank is to carry out 
. . . The Bank must be sufficiently in- 
dependent and responsible in its opera- 
tions to be able to withstand day-to- 
day pressures from any source. But in 
the longer run, if there should develop 
a serious and persistent conflict between 
the view of the government and the 
view of the central Bank . . . the 
government should be able formally to 
instruct the Bank what monetary policy 
it wishes carried out”. 


He went on to say: “In a situation 
characterized by large unemployment 
and unused capacity, monetary policy 
should be directed to encouraging the 
use of credit too much reliance 
on monetary policy either as a restrain- 
ing or stimulating factor would, how- 
ever, leads to unsatisfactory self-defeat- 
ing results . . . Without adequate sup- 
port from appropriate fiscal, debt 
management and other economic poli- 
cies of the government, one would run 
the risk of creating great strains in the 
financial system ... ” 

On the Industrial Development Bank 
side, Rasminsky will find things easier. 
There was no criticism of Coyne’s 
management of the IDB throughout the 
whole affair and his record of putting 
money to work to produce jobs in in- 
dustry was a good one. 

It is in the third area where Rasmin- 
sky will have his work cut out. For 
Rasminsky himself has conceded in the 
past that Canada’s fluctuating dollar 
breaks the spirit, if not the letter, of 
the International Monetary Fund agree- 
ments (It was Fleming’s awareness of 
this which caused that part of his Bud- 
get to be discussed in general terms 
with Per Jacobssen, Chairman of the 
IMF, on the afternoon of budget day). 

As a maverick in matters of inter- 
national exchange rates, we are already 
Suspect. Because of the Coyne-Fleming 
row our international reputation for 
stability has suffered grievously.’ If 
Rasminsky can successfully defend the 
one and repair the other, he will cer- 
tainly earn his $50,000 a year. 
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How the Comics Keep Whooping It Up 


N THE LITTLE cathedral town of Bayeux 
n France there is a tapestry 20 inches 
vide by 231 feet long. This is the first 
idventure comic strip, detailing how 
William the Conqueror beat Harold of 
England at Hastings back in 1066. It 
s obviously, in its detail, the work of 
some predecessor of Milton Caniff, 
whose drawing is so authentic many fol- 
lowers of the widely syndicated ‘Steve 
Canyon’ feel certain he must be in the 
pay of the armed forces. 

As a matter of fact, Milt isn’t. But 
Steve the freedom fighter who cur- 
rently shares top spot on the comic strip 
totem with Walt Kelly’s cigar smoking 
Albert Alligator — is on the U.S. Air 
Corps roster. He has an official number 
and a record dating back to January 
1947, when he was commissioned major 
and permitted to wear the cap badge and 
other insignia of that high-flying ser- 
vice. 

“He also gets tickets to the football 
games — which I use,” Caniff said when 
he came to Toronto earlier this year to 
address the annual rally of the Associa- 
tion of Canadian Advertisers at the 
Royal York. 

Judging from what Steve Canyon’s 
creator told a rapt audience, today’s 
strip makers have to move a good deal 
faster than the hem-stitchers of Bayeux 
in the twelfth century. “Our job is to 
keep readers hanging from the cliff. 
\nd we never let them down on Satur- 
day, for that’s when most people pay 
their paper boys. If they knew the out- 
come, they might cancel.” 

He then walked over to an easel and, 
with his talented left hand, produced a 
few samples of really fine art, includ- 
ng Hu Shee and Cheetah, two Oriental 
strippers (using the term in its cartoon 
sense) whose slightest twitch, it was 
‘elt, would be enough to burn the hotel 
o the ground. 

Now and then, Caniff’s worldly way 
vith drawing chalk and women gets 
him into trouble with editors — or the 
clergy. “Just like any other road show,” 
ie explains. But nobody can deny that 
he efforts of such men sell newspapers. 

They also lure readers close to ads, 
varticularly the classified. And, accord- 
ng to trained observers, they have done 
nore, during the 50-odd years of 
heir daily appearances, to interpret 

nd develop our observation of life 
han grand opera, good books, the 
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by Jack Mosher 


theatre, oil paintings, movies, radio and 
TV put together. 

“For a dime,” a cabby once told me, 
putting me down in front of Carnegie 
Hall, “I get as much culture as they’ll 
give you for ten bucks in there.” And 
he held up his copy of The Daily News, 
then being published by Captain Joseph 
Patterson, who helped give the world 
‘Andy Gump’, ‘Smitty,’ ‘Moon Mullins,’ 
‘Little Orphan Annie’ and ‘Dick Tracy’, 
as well as “Terry and the Pirates.’ 

Ralph Cowan, veteran promotion 
manager of the Toronto Daily Star 
who finally got Caniff to the ACA after 
a three-year chase that found the car- 
toonist in some mighty strange corners 
of the world, believes Patterson’s 


TWO ORDERS 
OF TRIPE: 
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Mutt and Jeff: Earliest success. 


cousin, Colonel Robert McCormick, 
was first to use comic strips to serve 
publishing ends. 

But long before he came on the 
scene, roistering William Randolph 
Hearst had returned from Europe with 
the makings of “The Katzenjammer 
Kids’. By featuring them in the Cleve- 
land Courier-Dispatch, he soon outsold 
his competition throughout the pre- 
dominantly German state of Ohio. And 
more than a generation prior to this 
coup, Hearst’s arch-rival, Joseph Pulit- 
zer, used a single cartoon to swing 
New York state and the presiden- 
tial election of 1880 — for Grover 
Cleveland. 

It was Joseph Pulitzer, in fact, who 





laid the groundwork for the upcoming 
comic wave when he first ran ‘The 
Yellow Kid’ in the old New York 
World during the early part of 1895. 
The Kid didn’t become yellow, how- 
ever, until the following year, when 
hard pressed back shop men were 
looking for a place to use a color that 
ran and smeared, generally giving a lot 
of trouble. Finally, someone had an in- 
spiration. Why not brighten up The 
Kid’s long nightshirt? 

The results were sensational. Within 
a few months, this slum infant with 
the features of a tired old man ap- 
peared on lapel buttons, cracker tins, 
cigarette packs and ladies’ fans. It even 
coined the term “yellow” press. 

Hearst, who had just hit town after 
reviving his father’s ailing San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, quickly bought The 
Journal, another sick sheet, from 
Pulitzer’s brother, Albert, and moved 
right into the enemy’s camp, taking 
space in the World Building. He also 
began buying up The World's staff. 

And by October of 1896, when he 
was ready to make a bid for Pulitzer’s 
readers, he did so with comics, splash- 
ing ‘The Yellow Kid’ — also acquired 
from his rival — across a whole page 
of a brand new American Humorist 
which he boasted would make a rain- 
bow look like a lead pipe. 

It did. And although Hearst lost 
Richard Felton Outcault, creator of 
The Kid, to The Herald the following 
year, he bought him back in 1906, 
when he came up with Buster Brown, 
a genteel version of The Kid which. 
after giving a name to a collar, carried 
on until World War I. 

Meanwhile, with San_ Francisco 
claiming full credit, the daily strip was 
born. Bud Fisher, a sports cartoonist 
on The Chronicle, had been using hap- 
less Augustus Mutt for some time as a 
typical horse player. In 1907, he en- 
tered him in a strip designed to go 
across the top of a page. The feature 
was quickly snatched away by Hearst's 
Examiner. Before long Mutt met Jeff- 
in a loony bin, of all places and this 
classic team was on its way. 

In 1910, a public outcry was raised 
by “nice people” who felt that seeing a 
man kick his best friend off a dock — 
as Mutt frequently did to Jeff — would 
undermine children’s morals. But Fisher 
kept going. If dad didn’t like the strip 
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on Monday. he argued, his boy’s guf- 
faws and wife’s giggles would bring 
him around about Thursday. 

Having had the foresight to copy- 
right his brain child, the cartoonist 
could name his ticket. By 1913, his in- 
come amounted to $1,000 a week plus 
80 per cent of the gross. After he 
added a Sunday page. it approached 
$5,000 weekly. 

Fisher's outstanding success on the 
financial side established comic. strip 
art as a highly lucrative medium, and 
it quickly attracted other original 
talent, like that of immaculately clad, 
cigar smoking George McManus, who 
added another prototype. “Mutt and 
Jeff’ was strictly slapstick, enhanced by 
all the spasmodic charm of the early 


movies. on which the first newspaper 
strips were patterned. ‘Bringing Up 


Father’ was much smoother, supplying 
slick caricatures of Jiggs, a self-made 
man, his socially ambitious’ wife, 
Maggie. and their surprisingly beauti- 
ful daughter, Rosie. 

The first made-to-order strip, it was 
belstered by McManus’s superb drafts- 
manship., and had a definite social tar- 
get — taking slaps at the nouveau riche 
produced by the quick fortunes to be 
made throughout America around the 
century's turn. But they were good- 
humored slaps, going straight to the 
hearts of most readers, especially men 
folk. Whether poor or rich, the ma- 
jority of these shared Jiggs’ desire to 
get ou. of the house and over to the 
pool hall — or down to Dinty Moore’s. 

This social satire was not, however, 
what might be called the first adult 
strip. An epic scarcely remembered out- 
side New York called ‘Abie the Agent,’ 
which began to appear in 1910 — five 
years before Jiggs — was given such a 
rating by Arthur Brisbane, one-time 
Journal editor and columnist. 
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Women went wild about Andy Gump. 
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And it was deserved, for teo much 
early American cartoon humor was 
cruel, often driving the knife of racial 
prejudice into minority groups. Just as 
Jiggs removed much of the stigma from 
the Irish, Abie — a friendly, hard- 
pressed little book peddler — engen- 
dered kindlier feelings toward Jews. 

It remained, of course, for Ruth 
Nichol's to combine these two in A bie’s 
Irish Rose but long before that Broad- 
way success began a marathon run, the 
same highly fruitful period had wit- 
nessed the birth of yet another comic 
strip category. This was ‘Hairbreadth 
Harry,’ first of the cliffhangers, done by 
Charles W. Kahles, a highly inventive 
type who introduced by now historic 
devices such as the buzz saw, the rail- 
road track and, of course, the cliff. 

Episodes which kept readers in sus- 
pense from week to week always ended 
with the victim — a frightened but 
highly durable slip of a girl who pro- 
vided the heroine for the pioneer movie 
serial ‘Perils of Pauline’ — on the point 
of being sawn up, run over, buried 
under an avalanche, trapped in the path 
of a raging forest fire, about to be 
eaten by crocodiles and so on. 

With a few refinements, this is the 
pattern of the adventure strips which 
came along during the thirties, by which 
time mary other types had made their 
first appearance on the comic paper 
stage. The little man — played by Jeff, 
who shared billing with Mutt — was 
more closely defined in the unforget- 
table person of Barney Google, an ex- 
plosive, Napoleonic figure in baggy 
pants and battered hat who, as a song 
hit of the day put it, “had a wife three 
times his size”. 

Like so many real spouses, Barney 
much preferred the company — in fact, 
usually s!ept with — his horse, Spark 
Plug, an equally forlorn figure who 
stopped the racing world cold one day 
in 1931 when he up and won The 
Derby. Asked why Spark Plug always 
wore a blanket, Billy DeBeck, the 
Strip’s originator, who was _ about 
Barney's size, cracked: “You ever try 
to draw a horse in the nude?” 

This same middle period of comic 
history also witnessed the full flower- 
ing of the family strip, with all its sub- 
classifications and, strangely enough, 
it was McCormick and Patterson, with 
front pages reflecting all the surface 
violence of the twenties, who fostered 
most of these tender features. While 
rum running, gang wars, divorce scan- 
dals and skulduggery in high places 
made headlines that kept 95 per cent 
of citizens home at nights, the comic 
section — a sheltered oasis back among 
the classified ads — inked in the finer 
noints of domestic life. 


As far back as the beginning of the 








century, changes had been taking place 
—but under the surface, which meant 
that American men could still call the 
world their particular oyster. Then, in 
1910, all hell suddenly began to break 


loose. At last, women were on the 
march. In less than a decade, Congress 
passed four laws, each one a_ plexus 
punch. 

The 16th Amendment established in- 
come tax, robbing the breadwinner and 
— rattled males somehow reasoned — 
putting the money in the purses of the 
women. The 17th permitted e'ection of 
senators, weakening the grip of high 
finance on Washington. The 18th, most 
devastating of all, banned liquor. And 
the 19th, almost as disastrous, granted 
American women the vote. 

Cliff Sterrett, in a courageous early 
comic strip called by the innocuous 
title ‘Polly and Her Pa!s,’ had hinted at 
such developments as early as 1912. 
Polly was Jiggs’ daughter Rosie but 
with brains. 

She also had legs, and while, at first, 
readers were only permitted to see an 
inch and a half of them, the sudden 
rise of skirts a few years later meant 
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Jiggs: Escape to the pool hall. 


that Sterrett had quite a thing going 
for emancipated woman. Aside from 
documenting the revolution that rocked 
the home, he greatly advanced the 
technique of the comic strip, and was 
still setting the pace when he retired 
only three years ago. 

Polly’s technique involved needling 
men, especially her poor old dad, who 
finally succumbed, becoming one of 
her best pals. Captain Patterson con- 
tinued to needle, after he had moved 
to New York and started America’s 
first tabloid, The Daily News. This was 
a working man’s paper, to be read on 
the bus or subway, with a lone feature 
the publisher dreamed up, then handed 
to Sidney Smith to draw. 

And within a few months, hen- 
pecked Andy Gump, the chinless male, 
and his forbidding wife, Min, became 
Mr. and Mrs. America New Style. 
Although the tables had been turned 
and very neatly—most men, feeling it 
couldn’t possibly apply to them, liked 
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he strip, while the women went wild 
bout it. 

The size of its following—and the 
rowing power of syndicates—may be 
neasured in terms of Sidney Smith’s 
ncome. In 1925, six years after ‘The 
jumps’ began, he signed the first mil- 
ion dollar comic strip contract, for 
0 years at $100,000 a year. In 1935, 
1e signed again, for $150,000 a year, 
hen went out and contributed to the 
violence of the headlines when he was 
xilled, only an hour later, in an auto- 
nobile accident. 

Much of the continuity of ‘The 
Gumps’ was dreamed up in Stillson’s, 
: newspapermen’s bar just across from 
[he Chicago Tribune, where Sidney 
Smith received invaluable aid from a 
jewellery salesman named Sol Hess, a 
natural story teller and profound wit. 
After seeing how well Smith did, Hess 
abandoned jewellery and teamed up 
with W. A. Carlson, a movie animator 
who also hung around Stillson’s a lot, 
to bring forth “The Nebbs.’ 

This reversed the Gump formula, 
with Rudy Nebb wearing the pants 
around his house. Rudy also made the 
decisions, mostly wrong ones, for, like 
so many fellow citizens, he was 
always getting into some take-a-chance 
business, like running a summer resort 
or raising chinchillas. “All the charac- 
ters are fictitious except Max Guggen- 
heim,” Hess declared, when the strip 
was launched early in 1923. “He is the 
wet blanket who lives next door to me.” 

These two opposing types — ‘The 
Gumps’ and “The Nebbs’ — _ were 
quickly followed by ‘Toots and Casper,’ 
which explored still another growing 
concept of modern marriage. It pic- 
tured a male who was the next thing to 
an imbecile — loved-out in helpless 
adoration of the dominant New Wo- 
man. His wife was not only smart, 
she was beautiful. In fact, having her 
looks, she could have done much better 
along the husband line, but being also 
kind-hearted, she was content to string 
along with what she had drawn from 
the chancy pot of matrimony. 

‘Blondie,’ with better animation and 
a two-way plot, carried the same theme 
a step further, for, while Dagwood may 
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The Captain and the Kids: An earlier version of “Dennis the Menace”: 
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Barney Google and Spark Plug: “You ever try to draw a horse in the nude?” 


be a dope, he fights back, thus manag- 
ing, over the years, to keep up with — 
or only one step behind — his highly 
progressive mate. The same _progres- 
siveness on the part of the female 
characterized “Winnie Winkle — the 
Bread Winner’ and ‘Tillie the Toiler,’ 
which documented woman’s penetra- 
tion of that male stronghold, the 
business world. 

Women in business for themselves, 
like ‘Mary Worth’ and others, would 
follow, in the thirties and particularly 
the forties. But, for the time being, the 
family strip was rounded out by 
‘Gasoline Alley, a feature that began 
in 1919, For a few years it was strictly 
a male thing, built around man’s grow- 
ing infatuation with the motor car. 

Then, one morning in 1921, Walt 
opened his front door, to find Skeezix 
in a basket on the step. From then on, 
it was still another family strip. But 
with this unique difference. Everybody 
grows old at the same rate as readers, 
which makes the ‘Gasoline Alley’ 
characters most believable of all. 

Other notab!e contributions of the 
Twenties were a rash of kid strips — 
‘Skippy’, ‘Reg’lar Fellows’, ‘Smitty’ and 
so on — and of course no record of 
this fabulous era would be complete 
without some mention of Popeye, a 
fabulously muscular sailorman who 
acted out the average citizen’s frequent 
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desire to sock peop!e. Drawn by an 
equally fabulous character named 
Segar, ‘Popeye’ belongs in the same 
class as Soglow’s Little King. 

Like so many comic strip people. 
he was born fully grown on a dockside 
at the edge of a drawing. He quickly 
ambled into the picture, where, over the 
next decade or two, he would make 
countless children eat their spinach. 
And he proved so popular abroad that, 
when Mussolini banned American 
comics, the populace rose in a body, 
screaming that they would not give up 
‘Popeye’. 

Then came the Thirties — opening, 
so to speak, with the crash of 1929 — 
and Captain Patterson, seeing a dif- 
ferent era ahead, took an entirely new 
tack. For years, he had been listening 
to an artist called Chester Gould sound 
off about crime. Now, he finally let 
Gould go on ‘Dick Tracy’ and the first 
cops-and-robbers strip began. 

While the world wallowed in depres- 
sion, reeling on toward another great 
war, Tracy, with his snap-brim fedora 
and trusted aide, Pat Patton, per- 
petuated the gang wars of the previous 
decade and, thirty years later, manag- 
ing editors generally rate this strip, 
along with ‘Blondie’ and ‘Li'l Abner’, 
as the greatest of all time. 

Some say a walking trip through 
Tennessee brought ‘Li'l Abner’ to life; 
others that it was hillbilly music heard 
on the radio. Capp himself isn’t too 
sure. All he knews is that come to life 
Abner did, bouncing off the page one 
day back in 1934 with such gusto it 
took a year to get him into controlled 
orbit. 

Likewise with breath-taking Daisy 
Mae. Dogpatch, however, took a little 
longer before it shaped into a basement 
sort of community where sub-species 
fantastic likenesses of existing public 
figures—began to have their say, 
mouthing things that fascinated both 
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Blondie: A two-way plot. 


high- and low-brow readers. 

Many of Capps creatures—half man, 
halt beast or bird, and filled with an 
idea—are virtually impossible to de- 
fine. The Shmoo, a product of 1948, 
when Capp had reached a peak of 
sorts. will always be remembered for 
the fact that it laid neatly packaged 
and bott!led eggs and milk. all carefully 
labelled Grade A. This was closely fol- 
lowed by the Kygmy, which thrived on 
being pushed around, hence making it 
unnecessary for people to push each 
other around. 

“A masochistic symbol!” the intel- 
lectuals cried, while bourgeois types en- 


joyved seeing it bounce. But when 
Abner finally married Daisy Mae, in 


March of 1952, no explanation was re- 
guired. At least 50 million newspaper 
readers went to the wedding — and if 
they missed it in the comic section, it 
was covered by Life. 

Meanwhile, a staunch admirer of 
Capp’s was coming right along. That 
was our man, Milton Caniff, who had 
drawn since he could hold a pencil in 
his busy left hand. At 13, he was doing 
a daily cartoon for a Boy Scout paper 


and contributing regularly to the Day- 
ton Journal. 

Not long after he graduated from 
Ohio State, AP noticed his work and 
asked him to come to New York. He 
did various jobs for them, including a 
strip called ‘Dicky Dare’. Flash Gor- 
don, Tim Tyler and a host of other 
adventurers were already going places, 
and Captain Patterson found himself 
without such a strip. He sent for Caniff 
and roughed out an idea. 

It was to be set in China, and, in 
drawing the panels for the first epi- 
sode or two, Caniff took particular pains 
with a batch of Oriental lovelies — 
The Dragon Lady, Hu Shee and others 
— making them the sexiest strippers 
to date. The action took place up the 
Yangtse, involving pirates. He also sub- 
mitted names for the hero. Patterson 
rejected Tommy Tucker, circled Terry, 
adding ‘and the Pirates.” And in no 
time at all, Patterson and the millions 
who began to follow the strip found 
themselves living extra dangerously. 

An early cause of this was the fact 
that. after Japan invaded China in 
1937, Terry promptly lined up with 
the Chinese. A quick poll revealed that 
most of Caniff’s readers a big per- 
centage of the U.S. population and a 
good few in Canada — were fighting 
right alongside him. And before long, 
it becanie apparent that Caniff had his 
own way of fighting wars, which some- 
times got his syndicate into trouble. 

When, for instance, the big one broke 
in 1939, he promptly shifted Terry to 
Europe, although his countrymen were 
not yet involved. And when one of 
Terry’s cohorts made slighting remarks 
about troops already fighting in that 
theatre, the late Harry Hindmarsh, top 
man of the Toronto Daily Star, 
promptly yanked the strip. And he 
didn’t put it back until the offensive 
material had been corrected. 

A few months later came Pearl 
Harbor, and Caniff promptly trans- 
ferred Terry back to the Pacific, where 
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Little Orphan Annie: Soap opera in comic strip form. 





his knowledge of the background im- 
mediately gave his syndicate’s sub- 
scribers healthy boosts in circulation. 

In fact, there are many who still feel 
that Caniff practically laid down U.S. 
tactics for the first few months. Cer- 
tainly, quite a number of his “inven- 
tions’—ways of handling equipment in 
the field and so on — gave planning 
men back in Washington a number of 
good new ideas. 

At war’s end, Caniff wanted to carry 
this liaison a step further, and knew 
where he was going. But he didn’t own 
the strip. Like “The Gumps’ and many 
others, the rights in it remained with 
Patterson. 

And so, while he continued to do 
Terry, he developed a brand new strip 
of his own. This was ‘Steve Canyon,’ 
which first appeared in January 1947, 
headed up by a former ferry command 
pilot, now assigned to do certain jobs 
in the nerve centres affected by the 
cold war. 

Aside from authentic detail and ex- 
cellent draftsmanship, the strip — first 
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Peanuts: Comics are funny again. 


to be recognized officially as interna- 
tional in scope — is noted for its 
adaptation of cinema _ technique. 
Caniff's close ups and camera angles 
give it definite third dimensional 
strength, projecting action as a movie 
camera does. 


He has also continued — almost 
religious!y — to develop female leads, 


making them part and parcel of the 
plot and its solution. “You have ne 
plot, in the fullest sense,” he main- 
tains, “until a woman enters the pic- 
ture. Only then, I feel, do things really 
begin happening.” 

Caniff, in short, is moving comic 
strips a notch — several, in fact — 
beyond the point reached in the twen- 
ties, when the family strip began to 
take on adult qualities. Stepping right 
out of the forties and fifties, during 
which the motivation of females was 
steadily strengthened, he pictures a 
world of tomorrow — or maybe to- 
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L’il Abner continues to fascinate high- and low-brow readers. 


night — in which Western women are 
not only present during war action— 


they do a good deal of the actual 
fighting. as well as master-minding 
things. 

This puts them up front, right along- 
side their men — where, Caniff be- 


lleves, an increasing number would 
rather be. This means he could be set- 
ting the stage, if the influence of his 
strip is that great, for a new genera- 
tion of Amazons, who will bolster na- 
turally impressive physical equipment 
with electronic weapons. 

And the idea is not so fantastic when 
you recall how previous generations of 
females, determined to get out from 
under the domestic burden, filled their 
homes with all kinds of labor-saving 
electrical devices. 

Meanwhile, to assist him in keeping 
men as service-like as possible, the Air 
Corps is providing full cooperation. 
[he strip’s public relations officer, 
Major Luke Adew, has a real life coun- 
terpart in Washington — Major Wil- 
liam J. Lookadoo — whose job in- 
volves feeding Caniff the latest “gen” 
on new equipment and regulations. He 
also sees that he gets the recruiting line 
straight. 

Does this pay off? For the syndicate, 
certainly. Despite some coolness at 
times in Canada and other parts of 
the world where editors feel this comic 
strip type is taking too many liberties 
with the local terrain — Caniff was re- 
cently criticized for having Canyon 
treat the Dew Line as if it were U.S. 
territory — Steve Canyon continues to 
appear in over 600 dailies, reaching 
close to 60 million readers. 

The Navy is equally well served by 
Buz Sawyer, a fighting Sea Bee, whose 
creator, Roy Crane, enjoys the same 
co-operation, but for some reason, the 
Army has not yet succeeded in estab- 
lishing a similar contact, which would 
be valuable indeed. For, in addition to 
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attracting recruits, such agencies often 
help to put across educational material. 

They also bolster disciplinary action, 
as demonstrated by a recent Sunday 
page which found Caniff’s trouble 
shooter helping settle a ruckus at Big 
Thunder, a mythical base which might 
be any of a hundred maintained around 
the world by Strategic Air Command. 

And while all these things are hap- 
pening in the skies, up jungle rivers, or 
wherever adventure happens to find 
men like Steve and Buz, a quiet revolu- 
tion of sorts has been taking place right 
here at home —- in the comic strips. 
“Why aren’t they funny any more?” is 
being answered by a dozen or more 
features — like ‘B.C.’ and ‘Peanuts’ — 
which have steadily increased in popu- 
larity during recent years. 

This revolution appears to have be- 
gun back in 1950, when, after many 


unsuccessful attempts to get a little 
possum character off the ground, 
Walter Crawford Kelly finally per- 


suaded Dell Publishing Co. to print 
‘Pogo Comics, Issue Number One,’ 
with a press run of 500,000 copies. 






DOG MY CATS /A HANDSOME MAN 
LOOKS GOOD IN ANYTHING --- I 

SHOULD OF BEEN A ACTOR-- M/GAT 
OF BEEN ANOTHER RING TING -TING -- 
MY DISGUISE IS IMPENATRABOBBLE 


A few weeks later, Kelly received a 
call from Robert Hall, head of a syn- 
dicate bearing his name. Hall liked 
Pogo personally and would give him a 
trial. Unlike so many others, he also 
thought the public would like him, not 
to mention Albert. 

The summer dragged by — and so 
did Pogo, with only a few papers out- 
side New York picking up the strip. 
Meanwhile, Volume Two of Pogo 
Comics appeared. By the end of the 
year, Volume Three had made the 
news stands. During 1951, Four, Five, 
Six, Seven and Eight came off the 
press, with a total run of 2% million, 
and 126 papers were running ‘Pogo’. 
In 1952, it had an estimated 37 mil- 
lion readers. By 1954, this had jumped 
to 50 million, with over 500 papers 
subscribing. 

Beginning with the original ‘Pogo’ in 
1951, more than a dozen attractive 
volumes have been put out by Simon 
and Schuster. “I Go Pogo,” published 
in the election year of 1956, went with 
“I Like Ike” and undoubtedly played 
no small part in sending Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, an ardent Kelly fan, back 
to the White House. 

And there you have it — from The 
Yellow Kid to Albert Alligator, one of 
the most sophisticated clowns to come 
out of the fabulous Okefenokee. For 
even while he plays the fool, he has a 
knowledgeability all his own, giving 
off a warmth that is truly human. 

Only Albert could say, studying him- 
self in the water as he hightails across 
the swamp in what appears to be a 
scissor grinder’s stand, wearing a dis- 
guise that fools no one: “Dog my cats! 
A handsome man looks good in any- 
thing.” 

While men can see their own reflec- 
tion equally flatteringly in them, the 
comics, begun in pre-historic caves, will 
sti!! be with us. 
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Pogo’s Albert Alligator: Full circle from pre-historic caves. 
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Bustling, brawling Sydney with a population of 2,200,000 is Australia’s largest and most carefree city. 


On the Beach, with the Bookie: 
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Why Australians Have Fun and Games 


WE HAD JUST been flashed the “fasten 
s2at-belts” message. so the aircraft must 
have been somewhere out over the 
Tasman Sea when the lights went out. 
We were still exchanging apprehensive 
glances in the dark when the stewardess 
matter-of-factly explained over the PA 
system: 

“We've switched out the lights so 
you can see what Australia’s biggest 
city looks like at night.” 

Just then the aircraft dipped the star- 
board wing, beginning an approach to 
Sydney's Sir Kingsford Smith Airport. 
And what a sight it was below. 

The metropolis (population 2,200,- 
000) was like an inverted heaven 


choked with stars on a moonless night. 
Lights twinkled to the horizon in every 























by Harry E. Mercer 


direction. Car headlights moved along 
a thousand streets and highways like 
tracer bullets in slow motion. 

What caught the eye most of all 
were bright rectangles of light scattered 
all over. Further descent revealed these 
as tennis courts and outdoor swimming 
pools, lit up for evening competition. 
Other bright patches were dog and har- 
ness racing tracks and athletic arenas. 

By day in the warmer months (and 
that means about three-quarters of the 
year) Sydney’s magnificent ocean front 
provides beach facilities unmatched 
anywhere. This duplication of ameni- 
ties by day and by night has earned 
Sydney the reputation: “Playground of 
the Southwest Pacific.” 

But what unlikely beginnings to all 
this! Glance at early Sydney history 
and you wonder how she ever survived, 
let alone grow to become the Common- 
wealth’s second grea‘est European-style 
city. 

It was founded in 1788 as a gaol, 
somewhere to send the least desirable 
misfits produced by the uglier side of 
Eng!and’s_ industrial revolution. For 
two generations Sydneysiders, both the 
gaoled and their gaolers, lived boister- 
ous'y, dangerously. 

Among the early governors who 
could not cope with the young town’s 
frolics was Captain William Bligh, of 
Bounty mutiny fame. He was sent out 
from England to set the 18-year-old 
colony on the straight and narrow in 
1805. To his meticulous horror he 
found Sydney a squalid conglomeration 


of stone and bark huts, populated by an 
equally squalid mob of soldier and 
convict ruffians. 

The New South Wales Corps sol- 
diers, less honest than their wards by 
virtue of their authority, had already 
handed out vast tracts of land to each 
other. And they meant to hang on to it. 

Sydney inhabitants then _ literally 
drank their entire incomes. Coinage 
was scarce, and “rum” (any form of 
alcohol) was used as a medium of ex- 
change. Greatly outnumbered female 
convicts, most of whom resorted to 
an age-old method for getting their 
own way on the three months’ voyage 
from England, ran wild. 

Sydney was on one long and glorious 
binge. 

Bligh set out immediately to fix 
things. But in doing so he ran afoul of 
his second Fletcher Christian, a Cap- 
tain John Macarthur of the Rum 
Corps. 

He issued a warrant for the arrest of 
Macarthur, who retaliated by leading 
400 Rum Corps men to Government 
House to arrest him. According to 
Macarthur, the ex-master of the Bounty 
was found hiding under his bed. 

Word of the rebellion got back to 
London four months later on the next 
returning ship. Strict measures were 
taken to clean the colony up. Subse- 
quent governors tried their best, but 
Sydney remained incorrigib!e — as it 
is today. 

Not, of course, that the city is now 
any less law-abiding than, say, Toronto. 


Sydney is home of three city zoos. Charges of 
Koala Bear Park enjoy being fondled, and cuddled. 
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Lifesavers add color to Sydney’s 22 ocean heaches. 


But an undercurrent of resentment 
towards authority and bureaucracy re- 


‘mains. 


Sydney is still a city of individuals. 
In its modern watered-down form, this 
adds pep and a certain rough-and-ready 
charm to local social life. Sydney, as a 
result, is probably the most care-free, 
stimulating city in the English-speaking 
world. 

Businessmen who rake in the chips 
by way of investment in tourism fore- 
see a great potential here. Among them 
is Conrad Hilton, who recently opened 
the first stage of his 34-storey Chevron- 
Hilton Sydney Hotel. 

More than $100 million has been 
ear-marked for luxury hotels in Aus- 
tralia, and three of the biggest (includ- 
ing Chevron-Hilton) are for Sydney. 

Why this city attracts a high pro- 
portion of tourism capital is not diffi- 
cult to understand. Sydney sprawls for 
188 miles around the shores of a mag- 
nificent harbor. These she'tered waters 
are the focal point for much of the 
city’s extensive outdoor life. 

Winter and summer mean tempera- 
tures vary between 55 and 72 degrees. 
so that commuting by ferry across the 
harbor is one of the pleasantest ways 
imaginable of beginning a day’s work. 
During the warmer months the harbor 
is alive with scudding yachts and other 
pleasure craft. 

Looping for 25 miles north and 
south of the harbor’s mouth are 22 first- 
class ocean beaches. So far, distance 
has saved these from the artificial vul- 
garity of Miami and Waikiki. 

Canadians usually rub their eyes in 
wonder at what they see on a Sydney 
beach in summer. Up to 100,000 
people pack such city beaches as Manly 
and Bondi. Brief trunks and bikinis are 
almost universally worn, although New 
South Wales law actually permits no 
one to appear on beaches unless cov- 
ered from neck to knee. 

The frothing combers carry shore- 
wards a strange assortment of water 
craft. 


Sun-tanned men and girls ride con- 
fidently on surf boards that cut swiftly 
to the sands. Boys paddle their dates 
before the crests of tumbling breakers 
in rakish wooden canoes. Hundreds of 
inflated rubber surf boards, delight of 
the children, skim across the water. 

Many Sydney swimmers (including 
girls) depend only on their own buoy- 
ancy in the surf. They go in for “body 
shooting”, a technique of riding break- 
ers unaided that calls for nice timing 
and balance. 

And Sydney loves a parade. Most 
colorful of all is the surf carnival, or- 
ganized on ocean beaches by local life- 
saving clubs. Chief feature of the surf 
carnival are the lifeguards themselves, 
who strut in teams with soldier-like 
precision, each behind a club banner. 
Later on in the carnival they demon- 
strate competitively the water rescue 
methods that made them world famous. 

Those who don’t go to a beach on 
Saturdays usually spend the day sup- 
porting Australia’s second greatest in- 
dustry — gambling. 

No domesticated animal was ever on 
so high a pedestal as the Australian 
racehorse. The leading exhibit in the 
National Museum is Phar Lap, the 
stuffed remains of a racehorse that was 
once the nation’s greatest stake winner. 
It has been said that as long as the 
Royal Family continues to go to the 
races, Australia will not become a re- 
public. 

At least two meetings are held each 
week in the Sydney metropolitan area 
throughout the year. Randwick, with 
more tenderly cared-for gardens and 
lawns than any public park, is Sydney’s 
biggest race course. Here you can give 
your money to government-owned 
totalizer machines or to real life, pot- 
bellied bookmakers. 

But most of the estimated $800 mil- 
lion that is gambled yearly in New 
South Wales is invested on the sly. On 
Saturdays, illegal S. P. bookmakers (who 
could during the week be your milk- 
man or garbage collector) offer under- 


Jenolean Caves, 70 miles west of Sydney, attract 


thousands of visitors with their underground beauty. 


Surfboard riders test their skill twelve months of the year. 





cover services to clients in most in- 
genious ways. 

One Saturday afternoon in a Sydney 
suburb I noticed groups of men stroll- 
ing across the road from a pub to a 
public convenience in a small park 
opposite. Intrigued, I followed one 
group. 

The convenience inside resembled a 
n.iniature stock exchange. Two men 
seated on collapsible canvas chairs 
were making businesslike entries in 
ledgers, one marked “Sydney”, the 
other “Melbourne”. 

A third partner was marking starting 
prices on a blackboard, secured to the 
wall in a position most inconvenient for 
those who came in for reasons other 
than placing a bet on a horse. 

Partytime in Sydney doesn’t always 
wait for nightfall. Many homes facing 
the harbor or the sea are built well 
back on the lot to ensure maximum 
space for a front garden with a view 
of the water. 

Front lawn barbecues in such sur- 
roundings are a favorite way of after- 
noon home entertaining. Guests are 
seated on chairs, cushions and blankets. 
Views from these gardens, often them- 
selves beautiful to behold, are delight- 
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The Strange Place Names 


EARLY NAMES of Canada were 
dian names which were very difficult 
r the first French and English set- 
srs to pronounce—let alone spell. So, 
1ey became mangled and corrupted by 
e tongues of successive white men un- 
many of them now would be quite 
rrecognizable to the Indians. As there 
as no agreed system of orthography, 
me pretty far-out guesses were made 
s to how these words should be 
spelled, and the French and English 
lesses were often very different. 
Take Ottawa as an example: I have 
n old French map at home which 
shows it spelled “Outaouais’” which 
vould seem to indicate that it should 
»e pronounced Oot-ah-way. At any rate. 
the meaning of the word, which we 
call Ottawa, is uncertain. Some say 
hat it is derived from the Algonquin 
idawe” which means “to trade” or “to 
Darter”; other authorities claim that it 
comes from a similar Indian word. 
s9robably Iroquoian, meaning “to ex- 
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If the latter is right. then Ottawa 
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Moose Jaw is a case in point. The 


SasKatthewan town has pernaps tne 
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lost romantic Canadian name, al- 
10ugh Medicine Hat, for my money 


runs it a close second. Moose Jaw 
- 1 = @ _ 
$s supposed to have got its name 
ae 
Englishman 


the act of a title 
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Who repaired his cart wheel with the 
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ziven as either Lord Dunmore or the 
Farl of Mulgrave which lends an air of 
1uthenticitv to this tale 


here is no truth to this story at all 
some forty years ago, the then c 
man of the Board of Geographical 
Names, James White, denied it 

The official version is qu 
and straightforward: Moose Jaw got ifs 
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by Peter Stursberg 


called Monsochapiskanis Sipi, or Moose 
Jaw Creek; Captain Palliser reached 
this creek, where he found a Cree en- 
campment, on September 16 1857, and 
recorded its name in his journal. 

Stull, the story of m’lord and the jaw- 
bone of a moose persists, and the reason 
is obvious: it was a joke and the 
prototype of all jokes about the in- 
competent Britisher, usually a remit- 
tance man, in the West. You can al- 
most see the early settlers and the 
Indians slapping their thighs and laugh- 
ing their heads off at this account, 
which was probably invented in the first 
place, of a fellow trying to mend his 
cart with the jawbone of a moose 


Occasionally, the origin of a place 





mame is camouflaged through the 
changes which have occurred to tt d 

t use Or mils-Use There 3 Sw eT 
Cove in Newfoundland which Dr 
Norman I Nicholson, the present 
cnairman f the Canadian Board n 
Geographical Names, says began a 
Sealers’ Cove but got to be Swoilers 
Cove through the extraordinar ca 
accent and is now even spelled tn 
vay it was mispronounced 








of Canada 


which [ would nominate as the most 
beautiful sounding name in Canada, 
was the result of the English mispro- 
nouncing Riviere de la Reine over the 
years. 

However, I am assured by Dr 
Nicholson that Rainy River is the 
English translation of the original In- 
dian name and that the earlier French 
name was not Riviere de la Reine but 
was a French translation of that same 
Indian name, or Riviere de la Pluie 
So much for that story, although I am 
certain that it is still being told and 
believed 

Perhaps the most embarrassing ori- 
in, as far as the Board is concerned, 
relates to the Boothia Peninsula, and 
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-Xp rer named tnis Arctic 
us after h ngular zenerou 
ponsor, Sir Felix Boot who, beside 
Deing a dist r Na the neriff f 
London then hat was in 183 long 
before Confederation and the Canadian 
Board on Geoer 
Actually tnere yr otner 
parts of Canada distillers 
but this was the work of foreigner 
At the turn of the centur Captain 
Otto Sverdrup discovered and claimed 
a nu f Arctic ands for the 
Norweg crown: he named two of 
them after the wealthy Oslo brewing 
and = distilling brother Elief and 
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Kenetcook in Nova Scotia: Meanings lost in the mystery of time. 


Amund Ringes, who were the main 
financial backers for his expedition. It 
was not till 1930 that Canada suc- 
ceeded in getting a “quit claim” from 
Norway on these islands. 

However, the honor paid the liquor 
interests is more than balanced by the 
number of Temperances there are 
across the country. 

Quaint place names are being used 
by the Canadian Government Travel 
Bureau in its advertisements, among 
them: Ecum Secum, Nova Scotia, and 
the Litthke Waterhen which is a river in 
Manitoba, as well as St. Jones Within 
and St. Jones Without and Heart’s 
Content. Newfoundland. In New 
Brunswick, the bureau says, the school 
children chant a rhyme to remember 
the names of the islands: 

“Little L’Etete and Big L’Etang, 
*Passamaquoddy and Grand 
Manan.” 

While the Travel Bureau recognizes 
the appeal of these names, I hope the 
provincial authorities, or whoever is 
responsible. have put up proper signs 
so that the tourists can find them. I 
remember how difficult it was to find 
Punkey-doodle’s Corner in Southwes- 
tern Ontario when I was looking for 
it. For some reason, the natives seemed 
to be ashamed of this name, and 
none of them could tell me what it 
really meant. 

The main task of the Canadian 
Board on Geographical Names is nom- 
enclature, the advice and approval of 
place names, and it is not an easy, nor 
comfortable job. Every month, the 
members of the Board suggest or adopt 
some two hundred new names for 
geographical features, usually lakes and 
Streams, in the more remote parts of 
the country. Knowing the arguments 
there can be over relatively minor place 
names, they are thankful that they did 
not have to decide on anything really 
big, like the name of this country. 

Apparently, at the time of Confedera- 
tion, it was not taken for granted that 
Canada would be called Canada, and 
among the orthographic masterpieces 
which were considered in the place of 


Is 





Canada were: Borelia, Cabotia, Cana- 
desia, Champlania, Columbland, Esfiga 
(to represent each of the main nation- 
alities in the confederation — English, 
Scottish, French, Irish, German, and 
Aboriginal), Mesopelagia (between the 
seas), Niagarentia, Tuponia, Ursalia, 
and Vesperia. 

How would you like to be an Esfi- 
gian? Or a Mesopelagian? 

Even the origin of Canada is in some 
doubt, or at least, has not been of- 
ficially established, and Dr. Nicholson 
says that he has “two or three files 
full of pet theories about the meaning 
of Canada” in his office. The members 
of the Board make no pronouncements 
about such matters; they merely make 
known their preference which in this 
case is that Canada is an Iroquoian 
word meaning a “village” or a “settle- 
ment”. They are certainly not in favor 
of one widely publicised interpretation 
that it is Portuguese for “there is noth- 
ing here.” 

Certain rules and regulations apply 
to place names, and Dr. Nicholson says 
that the members of the Board don't 
like to name a place after a living per- 
son, although exceptions have been 
made in the case of Royalty—a Prince 
Charles Island was named shortly after 
the prince was born—and very very 
important persons. 

A group of three peaks in the 
Rockies have been called after the Big 
Three of the Second World War — 
Churchill, Roosevelt, and Stalin. A 
mountain was also named after Eisen- 
hower, but the board has always had 
trouble with this one, not because 
Eisenhower was disliked or was in any 
way a controversial figure but simply 
because the mountain already had a 
name, Castle Mountain, and people 
kept on calling it that, not Mount 
Eisenhower. What made it worse was 
that the railway station at its base 
remained Castle Mountain. 

Experience has shown that people 
are conservative about place names, 
and, as a result, the board is loath to 
change names even when duplication is 
involved. Think of the number of Clear 








Lakes or Green Lakes there must be. 
Once, the Board did make a change, 
and the new name was printed on the 
map for twenty years, but the inhabi- 
tants never called it by that, and, in the 
end, the Board had to give in and 
change it back to what it was. 

As you might expect, politics are 
eschewed, but Dr. Nicholson says that 
there was what was known to the 
members of the board as “Stefannson’s 
Conservative Archipelago” in the Arc- 
tic. This was the group of islands 
which Stefannson discovered and named 
after the leaders of Canada who, at 
that time, happened to be Conserva- 
tives. 

However, one of these islands was 
found to be two, and the second was 
hastily given the name of “Mackenzie 
King”, so that there is no longer a 
Conservative Archipelago. 

As for new names—and Dr. Nichol- 
son estimates that there are at least 
1,000,000 lakes without names in 
Canada—when no names are proposed, 
the general rule is for the Board to use 
the names of Canadian war casualties. 
In fact, according to the chairman, the 
board has already gone through the 
South African and First World War 
lists, and has started to use Second 
World War casualty names. Wherever 
possible, the name of a dead service- 
man who lived in the area is used, but 
most of the armed forces came from 
cities, and the places to be named are 
lakes and streams in the north country. 

Still, it is an entirely worthy project, 
and the thought that our glorious dead 
will not be forgotten but will be for- 
ever on the maps of this country lights 
a fire in my heart. This system of 
nomenclature is the finest war memorial 
there could be. 





Ontario signpost: What's in a name? 
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Vhere Some Pitfalls Lie: 





A Program for the Novice Investor 


SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS by Canadians 
otal $7,400 million. On this total, de- 
ositors — or investors are receiv- 
ng interest equal to about half what 
heir money could earn in other forms 
of investment. Why are so many Cana- 
dians slow to seek higher returns? 
Largely because they do not under- 
stand the machinery of investment. 
When they do move their funds from 





the savings bank into the securities. 


markets there is a good chance they 
will do the wrong thing. On the illusion 
that there is an open sesame to finan- 
cial success, they seek a permanent 
place of storage for a fixed number of 
dollars to provide an assured return, 
to multiply, and to leave the original 
number of dollars available at a mo- 
ment’s notice. There is, however, no 
such splendid repository in the invest- 
ment world; all mediums of employ- 
ment for money are lacking in one or 
more Ways. 

The investment world looks difficult 
to the beginner. Yet there are only two 
basic types of investment: loan and 
equity. Loan securities are bonds, de- 
bentures and mortgages. Equities are 
common stocks, real estate ownership, 
business ownership or _ partnership. 
Equities in a securities-market sense are 
common stocks. Other forms of 
equities are not traded in securities 
markets, purchase and sale being nego- 
tiated privately. 

In theory the investor should own 
debt securities in a time of declining 


by Bruce Wallace 


prices for basic commodities (minerals, 
grains etc.) and equity securities in a 
time of rising commodity prices. Since 
1939 the dollar has lost about 50% of 
its purchasing power, and the holder 
of debt securities has thus lost half of 
his real capital although retaining the 
same number of dollars. Conversely, 
common stocks have doubled and 
quadrupled in value. 

It is, however, virtually impossib!e 
for the small investor to trade the bond- 
stock market successfully, and he will 
probably settle for a mixed portfolio 
of bonds and stocks. And it is most 
important for him to have his money 
earning at all times to keep his incen- 
tive to practise thrift alive. The rule 
is: when undecided, buy bonds. 

Government bonds yield 5% to 
S'’2%, industrial bonds 6% to 612%. 
Bonds may be bearer or registered as 
to principal and or interest, in which 
latter case the debtor pays interest 
semi-annually by check. With bearer 
bonds, the owner simply detaches 
semi-annual interest coupons as due, 
and presents them for payment along 
with an admission of ownership which 
eventually winds up in the income-tax 
department and enables it to anticipate 
an appropriate entry in the recipient’s 
annual tax return. 

Bonds are traded on a “plus interest” 
basis. If purchased above par, no in- 
come-tax allowance can be claimed for 
disappearance of the premium over the 
remaining life of the bond. Nor is there 





Help With Your Investments 


THE AMATEUR investor doesn’t need 
to depend for investment selections 
upon sticking a pin through a list of 
stocks, race-program style. If he’s 
dubious about his ability to supervise 
his holdings, several agencies are 
open to him. 

—Investment counsel, who for a 
fee will give him the benefit of pro- 
fessional advice. 

—Investment management by trust 
companies. 

—Investment clubs which he can 
join and where he can chew the in- 
vestment fat with his associates. 
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—Brokers’ analytical services. 

—Mutual funds, a supervised form 
of investment for which he pays a 
premium of 7% or 8% over the 
breakup value of the portfolio he 
buys, and to which he indirectly con- 
proportion of 
management fees. 

—Investment in companies whose 


tributes his annual 


operations are so diversified as to 


have some of the character of a 


closed-end investment company (for 
example, Noranda Mines and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway). 


any income-tax liability for the gain 
in bonds purchased below par. 

Selection of bonds is easy since the 
vield is usually indicative of the rating. 
Bonds are dealt over-the-counter rather 
than on a securities exchange, although 
the London Stock Exchange in its be- 
ginning did arrange trades in British 
government paper. In New York, bonds 
are dealt largely over-the-counter 
simply because street dealers can offer 
closer markets (less spread between 
the price at which they will buy or sell) 
than floor brokers. A similar situation 
explains the absence of bond trading 
from Canadian exchanges. 

Bonds are as easy to sell as they are 
to buy, although the spread will vary 
with their class. Dominion of Canada 
bonds are traded much more closely 
than the paper of a small manufactur- 
ing company. Chartered banks are 
bond dealers and are glad to sell a de- 
positor high-grade bonds whereas they 
are reticent about making common- 
stock recommendations. 

Although the return on bonds is 
limited, especially in view of the in- 
come-tax situation, they can be valuable 
in building up a competence. For a 
middle-income investor 6% _ interest 
shou'd provide 5% net return. Money 
doubles itself in 14 years at 5% com- 
pound interest. 

Apart from cashing coupons and 
keeping straight with the income tax, 
some bonds — notably corporation — 
present a possibie caretaking chore in 
being callable at a premium, either by 
drawing lots or in their entire issue. 
They cease to bear interest as of re- 
demption date. Thus if the investor 
fails to watch the financial news he 
could be holding a “dead” issue. In- 
vestment dealers usually keep lists of 
clients’ holdings, and try to advise them 
about redemptions but the bond holder 
shouldn’t rely en this. 

Debentures are identical with bonds 
in every respect except legal status, and 
vields are slightly higher than with 
bonds. Debentures with convertible or 
common-stock-subscription features are 
sometimes issued in dull financial 
markets, the possibility of extra profits 
acting as a sweetener. 

An investment specially suited to the 
needs of the small investor who wants 
a good yield for a short term is a de- 
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benture issued by trust companies, for 
periods of one to five vears and in de- 
nominations of $500 up. It is excep- 
tionally well secured, and is marketable 
on the “street” if funds are required 
before due date. 

The third class of debt securities is 
the real-estate mortgage, with which 
most home owners are familiar. Well- 
secured first mortgages (representing 
about 55° of market valuation) pay 
7°, perhaps more, in this market. 
They are commonly drawn for five 
vears, sometimes with an option of a 
five-vear renewal, and with provisions 
for quarterly repayment of principal. 
They involve some book-keeping, and 
the holding of the necessary insurance 
policies on the property pledged to 
protect the lender or mortgagee. 

There may be some mortgage deal- 
ers with paper for sale at par but some 
of the big lending institutions, which are 
geared to cover the cream of the loans, 
pay a commission for having mortgage 
money placed for them. They have their 
own appraisers, so their risk is slight. 
The private lender should pay an ap- 
praiser ii not qualified to undertake his 
own evaluation. Legal fees are a con- 
sideration, too. 

Second mortgages are riskier than 
firsts and are usually discounted. A 
second mortgage drawn for $5,000 will 
commonly be offered for $4,000, the 
$1,000 “bonus” at maturity (which is 
not subject to income tax) going to 
the mortgagee to compensate him for 
a risk which might involve him taking 
over the mortgagor's (borrower's) in- 
terest in the property. 

Interest is, however, paid on the 
$5,000 and it can therefore be seen 
that with the bonus a return of 12% 
plus is possible on second mortgages, 
and fortunes have been made in them, 
but they are not the amateur’s dish. 
[Traffic in seconds has not been without 
dishonest practices, one of which was 
based on recording a sale of a property 
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at a fictitious price. 

A $10,000 house with a $10,000 first 
mortgage on it held by the person set- 
ting up the deal would be transferred 
for $15,000 to a nominee, and a $5,000 
second mortgage sold to some gullible 
person for $3,500 or $4,000. The mort- 
gagor soon defaulted, leaving the vic- 
tim with a choice of taking over the 
property subject to the first mortgage 
or signing a quit-claim deed. 

If the holder of even an exception- 
ally well-secured first mortgage wants 
to sell it, he will probably have to dis- 
count it. The discount could be large 
enough to decide against sale. One 
reason for the loss the seller takes is 
the fact that the buyer has to repeat 
legal precautions for which the original 
mortgagee has already paid. 

While first mortgages are not exactly 
trouble-free, most investors are willing 
to take on a little grief in consideration 
of the 7% interest. One type of person 
who should stay clear of mortgages is 
the small-town business or professional! 
man whose reputation will suffer if he 
has to foreclose a mortgage on a local 
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farm or home. 

Mill-run cumulative preferred stocks 
are the answer to the investment prob- 
lem of many. Some are well fortified 
with assets and well protected by earn- 
ings, and can be bought to yield 6%. 
Since dividends on Canadian domestic 
corporations enjoy a 20% tax credit, 
6% for medium-income investors will 
be 6% net, a rate which if ccinpounded 
makes money double itself in 12 years. 
There are many listed preferred stocks. 
so purchase and sale is easy. 

Preferred stocks are sometimes des- 
cribed as neither fish nor fowl because 
of their limited return and their fuzzy 
legal status. The issuing company is not 
obligated to pay dividends on the pre- 
ferred, simply prevented from paying 
dividends on its common until all ar- 
rears of preferred dividends have been 
paid. 

A Toronto manufacturing company 
exploited such a circumstance by hold- 
ing up dividends for many years despite 
profitable operations, having the in- 
terest-free use of money which shou'd 
have gone to preferred holders. 





The Wisdom of the Ancients 


THIS IS THE age of scientific reduc- 
tion of sales resistance, and many 
have come to attach a stigma to 
saving, or not spending. The person 
who accumulates substance by stor- 
ing his purchasing power is often 
thought of as a miser. Yet all capital 
assets, buildings, homes, highways, 
etc. are the result of earners not 
consuming all they produce. 
According to legend, the system 
by which the James Pierpont Morgan 
of ancient Babylon became wealthy 
beyond the dreams of avarice was by 
moderation both in saving and 
spending. He emphasized that people 
should try to save and invest one- 


tenth of their incomes, and let com- 
pound interest over the years exert 
its power. But he warned against be- 
coming niggardly and afraid to spend 
by saving more than a tenth, 


Ancient Babylon had a simple way 
of life, and the investor didn’t have 
too many investment mediums to 
choose from. Nor did he have the 
benefit of modern accounting, earn- 
ings projections and huge securities 
exchanges. 


All of these add up for the in- 
vestor to a department store of 
finance where he can choose the in- { 
vestment best suited to his plans. 
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A Score 


Easy to buy Trouble-free 


Bonds Yes 
Debentures Yes 
Mortgages No 
Preferred shares Yes 
Common shares Yes 
Life insurance Yes 
Real estate No 
Business No 
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While the fish-fowl designation is 
enerally true, some preferreds are ac- 
ually chameleon securities; they carry 
varticipating or convertible features or 
warrants. Two currently interesting 
situations in this category are John 
Wood A stock and International Utili- 
ties preferred, both listed on the Toronto 
Stock Exchange. 

Common stocks of established com- 
panies with wide share distribution are 
easy to buy and sell. They can be profit- 
able but are risky. And they can be 
troublesome. For example, the share- 
holder receiving transferable subscrip- 
tion rights to new stock below the 
market price a common financing 
device frequently has to buy or sell 
rights to make up a round amount since 
fractional shares cannot be subscribed 
for. 

The common shareholder occasion- 
ally gets into a hassle over dividends. 
He buys a stock on a cum-dividend 
basis but his broker fails to have it 
registered to him in time to receive the 
dividend. This goes to the shareholder 
of record, and the investor must then 
claim the dividend from his broker. 
Again, he sells a stock but it is not 
registered to the buyer by the date of 
record. The seller receives the dividend 
but has to endorse the check over to his 
broker who pays the dividend to the 
buyer. 








Probably more than with most in- 
vestments, the smali buyer of common 
stocks needs guidance. The financial 
industry is not generally set up to pro- 
vide this, although there are competent, 
non-promotional brokers who would 
be just as careful in recommending in- 


vestments for the new investor as 
though their own money were in- 
volved. 


Not only does the small investor 
need information about the mechanics 
of financial transactions and explana- 
tions of the factors which make for 
equity values, he more urgently needs 
protection against the conflicting claims 
of all those who would like the care- 
taking of his money. 

Nonetheless, all hands are not raised 
against the investor and there are blue 
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Sheet for Investment Types 


Safe Profitable — Liquid 
Yes Yes No Yes 
Yes Maybe No Yes 
No Yes Yes No 
Yes Maybe No Yes 
No No Yes Yes 
Yes Yes No Maybe 
No No Yes No 
No No Yes No 


chip stocks like Bell Telephone, Im- | 


perial Oil, etc., which are advanced in 


shareholder relations and have a posi- | 
tion which should make them grow at | 


least as rapidly as the economy. 
Yields are low on most blue-chip 
commons but they should more than 


make up for this in long-term apprecia- | 


tion. 

Practically all the blue chips are 
listed and their quotations appear in 
the daily papers. But don’t overlook 
the attractive investments which are 
available on the over-the-counter mar- 


ket. Several good companies see no | 


advantage to their shareholders in a 
stock exchange listing. 

While life insurance was brought 
into being to protect the capital value 
of the insured’s life, it is sometimes 
used as a savings medium, and in this 
capacity may have a use for the person 
who would not save his money unless 
he so obligated himself by contract, or 
is too busy to look after investments. 


Life insurance companies to protect | 
pelicy holders concentrate on _ high- 


grade investments and their return 
further reflects costs of management. 
Liquidity of life insurance depends 
upon cash values, determined by the 
type of contract chosen. Term insur- 
ance has no cash values, but offers the 
lowest cost protection. 

Business and financial news con- 
centrates on the activities of public 
companies and their securities. From 
this it can be wrongly inferred that 








there is no other important type of | 


investment. But the fact remains a 
huge segment of economic activity is 
in the hands of individuals or private 
companies: real estate, stores, shops, 
apartment buildings and many others. 

For many, the attractions of real- 
estate investment outweigh _ public- 
company shares. The beauty of real 
estate is that the investor is probably 
already in it from home ownership. 
Usually this is mortgaged, and the 
owner will sometimes have as much 
money in other investments as his 
mortgage amounts to, and the income 
on these outside investments is subject 
to income tax. 

If he has a $10,000 mortgage at 6% 
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interest and owns $10,000 in 6% 
bonds, he has to dip into his pocket for 
the equivalent to the tax on $600 in- 
come to pay his mortgage interest. But 
if he sold the bonds and paid off the 
mortgage he would escape this tax 
burden because he is not liable for in- 
come tax on the rental he pays to him- 
self, as it were. There are thought to 
be many in the contradictory position 
of paying a tax upon income with 
which they pay mortgage interest. 
Owning income real estate is a good 
medium for many, providing cost prices 
are realistic in relation to going rentals. 
Referenced tenants are not hard to get, 
and competent real-estate people will 


| manage properties and collect rents. A 


return of 8% is not unreasonable to 
expect, and property advances in price 
during periods of inflation. 

More than 8% may be earned if one 
holds interests rather than outright 
ownership. The distinction is that the 
interest is subject to a mortgage, giving 
the equity owner the leverage of the 
earnings on the borrowed money. It 
is possible to buy real estate, paying 
perhaps only one-third down, and giv- 
ing back a single mortgage for the two- 
thirds balance. The reason for this is 
that buyers of resale properties with 
substantial cash payments are usually 
scarce. 

One type of investment calculated to 
separate the men from the boys is the 
ownership of, or partnership in, the 


| small retail or service business. This 
| situation is loaded with dynamite since 


the investor who is otherwise employed 
is dependent upon other people for 
management, and has to devise ways 
of checking their honesty and ef- 
ficiency. He doesn’t want to be com- 
pelled to give up his regular work to 
run the business so as to protect his 
investment. 

This limits the types of enterprise in 
which it is prudent for him to partici- 
pate, although no hard-and-fast rules 
can be laid down. This is not a recom- 
mendation for coin laundries but they 
do offer an example of a business re- 
quiring minimum supervision. One 
cculd even own one and run it in his 
spare time, since the premises can ap- 
parently be deserted by the operator 
for several hours at a time. In any 
event, the business could be run by 
relatively inexpensive help. The bench 
mark of the desirable small-business 
investment is simplicity of operation. 

Common stocks of the big com- 
panies, of course, remain the invest- 
ment most suitable to the widest range 
of needs and estate-building programs. 
The investor’s ability to select them 
will, however, be improved by study- 
ing alternative vehicles for the employ- 
ment of his money, and he might pre- 
fer some of them to stocks. 


SATURDAY NIGHT 
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Science 


by Brian Cahill 


Great Debate: How Life Began 


HE QUESTION of where and how life 
egan has puzzled mankind for as long 
is he has been capable of thinking 
ibout it. 

Generally man has tended towards 
ne of two general explanations: 

(1) He has believed that life arose 
as an act or acts of supernatural crea- 
tion such as those set forth in the 
Book of Genesis in which God is de- 
picted as making in succession the 
green plants, the fishes and the animals, 
right up to his final and most magnifi- 
cent creation — a vain, curious and 
disobedient woman. Or: 

(2) He has believed in the theory 
of spontaneous generation — that is 
that life rises continually from non- 
living matter in the manner in which 
first maggots and then flies were once 
thought to arise spontaneously from 
decaying matter. 

Most of the world’s great religions 
have their historic roots in the theory 
of supernatural creation of life. And, 
because of this, the theory has tended 
to become dogma, to be held by the 
orthodox majority and to be defended 
on an emotional basis. 

But it is important to note that, while 
the minority which believed in spon- 
taneous generation tended to consist of 
rationalists and sceptics and was often 
at Odds with the orthodox majority, its 
members could, and often did, recon- 
cile their theories with current  re- 
ligious belief. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that a major scientific controversy 
of the 17th century was about super- 
latural creation vs. spontaneous gen- 
‘ration and that two of the people 
most violently in opposition were 
priests of the Roman Church. One was 
the Italian, Lazaro Spallanzani, who 
performed the classic experiment of 
boiling soup in a thin-necked jar and 
then sealing it off. The soup remained 
unspoiled thus disproving a popular 
theory that spontaneous generation of 
microscopic forms of life was respon- 
sible for food spoilage — and, inci- 
lentally, laying the foundation for the 
modern canned food industry. 


The other was the English Jesuit, 
John Tuberville Needham, who at- 
tacked Spallanzani furiously and made 
a strong case for spontaneous genera- 
tion. And who, when asked to recon- 
cile spontaneous generation with the 
Bible, pointed out that, according to 
Genesis, God ordered the earth and 
waters to bring forth living things — 
in other words to begin and continue 
a process of spontaneous generation. 

The point here is that while many 
religious people tend to feel, even 
today, that any discussion of the origin 
of life, and particularly any question- 
ing of an act of supernatural creation, 
is somehow sacrilegious, this was not 
always so and need not be so today. 

This is probably just as well because 
scientists today are becoming more and 
more convinced that life did indeed 
arise on earth as the result of spon- 
taneous generation. 

Harvard Biologist Dr. George Wald 
has recently pulled together a great 
deal of evidence for spontaneous 
generation — evidence based on the 
work of the English geneticist J. B. S. 
Haldane, the Russian I. A. Oparin, the 
American Nobel Laureate Harold Urey 
and many others. And, allowing for the 
tremendous advance in basic knowledge 
and techniques, the main difference be- 
tween their concept of the origin of 
life and that of Father Needham is 
that Father Needham believed spon- 
taneous generation to be a continuing 
process while the moderns believe that 
it was responsible for the first life on 
earth but came to a halt many billions 
of years ago. 

Briefly Dr. Wald and the others hold 
that in the chemical-rich seas of the 
primitive earth there were built up a 
series of molecules called “organic 
molecules” which represent an_ inter- 
mediate stage between inert matter and 
a living organism. Under the influence 
of heat, electricity and the motion of 
the tides these molecules united to form 
even more complex molecules which 
gradually became very primitive forms 
of life. 

Once life had begun, however, a halt 
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was called to the spontaneous genera- 
tion because the presence of living mat- 
ter altered the chemistry of the seas 
and the atmosphere in such a manner 
that free organic molecules were never 
again given the opportunity to unite in 
precisely the same way. In other words 
life was given a start and then the 
generative process stopped and we 
were On Our Own. 


This is a theory quite as compatible 
with the Bible as was the theory of 
Father Needham. But, while offering a 
rational explanation of the origin of 
life on earth, it does not pretend to 
explain the origin of the earth itself 
and thus is not directly relevant to this 
much larger and even more contro- 
versial question. 


The theory of spontaneous genera- 
tion is relevant however to another 
question which arouses interest and 
debate in scientific and theological 
circles — the question of life on other 
planets. 


Dr. Wald holds that there must be 
life on other planets because in the 
known universe there are about one 
hundred million million (100,000,000,- 
000,000) planets which are going 
through various stages of the same pro- 
cesses that produced life on Earth. It 
is almost inconceivable, he says, that 
life could be spontaneously generated 
on Earth and not on at least some of 
these planets also. 


This is an argument used by many 
scientists and it is quite a powerful one. 
And this is why rocket scientists in 
both the United States and Russia have 
become very eager to get some kind of 
space vehicle on to Venus or at least 
put an observer satellite in orbit near it. 
For Venus is about the same size as 
Earth and has an atmosphere somewhat 
like ours. If there is life anywhere else 
in our ken it might well be there. 

Unfortunately Pioneer V missed the 
Venutian path by seven million miles 
and we don’t know whether the Rus- 
sians are as yet any nearer. 


In any case there is the question 
once raised by the late Enrico Fermi. 
He pointed out that, if there are other 
planets containing life in various stages 
of development, the life on some of 
them must be more advanced than life 
on earth because some of the galaxies 
are much older than the one in which 
the earth is located. 


And, Fermi said, if there are civiliza- 
tions much more advanced than ours 
they must, by now, be capable of space 
travel or at least communication across 
space. 


“So,” he asked, “where is every- 
body?.” 
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by Raymond Rodgers 


Nationalism and Canadian Parties 


OR MANY CANADIANS the accepted dif- 
erence between our major political 
arties — Left versus Right — are 
irgely irrelevant. A substantial number 
us are much more concerned 
with what has now come to be a 
najor theme: Canada’s economic de- 
pendence upon the United States. The 
hig question, therefore, is will we have 
a Canadian mixed economy — or an 
\merican-controlled mixed economy? 

In 1958, for the first time in our 
history, Canadian ownership of invest- 
ment in the manufacturing industries 
slipped to a minority position of forty- 
nine per cent. The blame falls squarely 
on the facts of economic geography, 
aided and abetted by the policies of the 
Liberals who with the help of 
American-born and -raised C. D. Howe 
— led us down the slippery slope of 
economic colonialism. 

These may seem to be harsh words 
in a world which sorely needs less 
nationalism and more interdependence. 
But why should Canada be the martyr 
when others — particularly the United 
States all put their own economies 
first? 

To give but one example; when 
Carling’s selected Baltimore for a 
brewery site, the Maryland legislature 
passed a veto bill on the grounds that 
this Canadian company was not fifty- 
one per cent American owned. In that 
particular case, the executive power 
stepped in at the last moment and set 
the legislation aside. But in other ways 

- particularly in U.S. customs prac- 
tice [SN Nov. 26] — Canadian com- 
panies have really suffered in a way 
which no American company suffers in 
this country. 

It may very well be that one day 





Canada and the U.S. will merge. 
Despite our friendship for the Ameri- 
cans, many Canadians are fighting 


vigorously to postpone that day. 

At the very least, our own economic 
development will put us in a_ better 
bargaining position if and when the 
day of merger comes. The question at 
this juncture in our history is: which 
political party is most likely to aid our 
economic development in the frame- 
work of a mature nationalism? 
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The Liberals, in their rally last 
January, came out in favor of “a strong 
and independent Canada.” They pro- 
posed changes in our tax legislation 
and regulations to encourage Canadian 
participation in the development of our 
industry and resources. They also 
favored “a national program of in- 
formation and education to reshape the 
attitude of Canadians to the invest- 
ment of savings.” Other main principles 
were: 

@ The encouragement of process- 
ing raw materials in Canada. 

@ The freedom of American-con- 
trolled companies to export in Canada’s 
interests. 

@ Canadian control of banks, 
surance, and trust companies. 

This belated conversion sounds fine. 
Whether the party of reciprocity would 
do very much about it is another ques- 
tion. And then, of course, there is the 
strong likelihood that today’s Liberals 
will never be in a position to imple- 
ment their promises. 

The New Party has taken an even 
stronger stand on many of these points. 

Many observers cannot help noticing, 
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however, that the Left attack on 
American-controlled companies seems 
to be inspired not so much on national- 
istic grounds but rather because these 
are “big, capitalistic robbers.” The 
Left has not shown as much interest in 
“naturalizing” our “international” Jabor 
unions as they have in naturalizing 
American-controlled corporations. 

This leads us on to the party which 
is most likely to be in power during 
the next five years: the Progressive 
Conservatives. Few men have been as 
blunt as those in the present cabinet 
about ~ur dependence upon the policies 
of American corporations. The Prime 
Minister, speaking in London earlier 
this year, made his viewpoint explicit: 

“We have made it clear that we ex- 
pect foreign concerns operating in 
Canada, or Canadian subsidiaries of 
foreign companies, to carry on opera- 
tions as Canadian businesses. We ex- 
pect them to make available a fair por- 
tion of their equity securities for pur- 
chase by Canadians; to include Cana- 
dians on their Boards of Directors; to 
make proper disclosure of their Cana- 
dian operations; to employ competent 
Canadians in senior management and 
technical positions; to conduct a fair 
share of their research in Canada; to 
purchase their requirements within 
Canada if those are available on com- 
petitive terms; and not to be denied by 
those in control a fair opportunity to 
sell their Canadian products in export 
markets.” 

The Postmaster-General, one of the 
most acute thinkers in the present 
cabinet, drew the logical conclusion to 
all this when speaking to a Cleveland 
audience in April. He warned that the 
government would not “sit idly by in 





“A familiar problem in cat-belling technique”. 
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the traditional attitude of the Jaissez- 
faire economic theories of a century 
ago and allow events to develop 
merely as dictated by the private in- 
terests of the citizens of another coun- 
try.” 

This may come as a surprise to 
back-bench Conservatives, who will re- 
member that the Disclosures Bill did 
not get passed this session. But if and 
when Mr. Diefenbaker wins the next 
election he will indeed have to replace 
“moral suasion” with hard legislation. 
Paradoxically, the department most re- 
sponsible for converting the Prime 
Minister away from a concern over 
“government intervention” will be 
Trade and Commerce. 

Even more paradoxically, it has been 
Hees’ speeches which have knocked- 
out the underpinnings of past Diefen- 
baker concern over government inter- 
vention. Hees has been praising Euro- 
pean productivity to the skies. Yet only 
a few years ago everyone in North 
America was saying that socialistic in- 
tervention in Europe was leading that 
continent to stagnation. 

The truth is otherwise. Europe dis- 
covered that government intervention 
was necessary for economic stability 
and development. Hence Galbraith’s re- 
marks in The Affluent Society: “A high 
level of economic security is essential 
for maximum production. And a high 
level of production is indispensable for 
economic security.” 

Our government is now coming to 
realize this and very soon the Diefen- 
baker issue of “socialism versus private 
enterprise” will boil down to two en- 
tirely different things: First, increased 
parliamentary control over crown cor- 
porations; second, nothing more than a 
hoped-for election battle between the 
PCs and the New Party — rather than 
between the PCs and the Liberals. 

Diefenbaker, in short, is getting a 
little tired of business chatter about 
“competition” — particularly from big 
corporation executives. 

Where does all this leave the con- 
cerned Canadian, the nationalist who 
wants to work with the party most 
likely to produce the goods? There 
seem to be three choices: 

First, to hope for a Liberal victory 
and to work for a re-alignment of that 
party along lines contrary to its past 
policy. 

Second, to work for the far-away 
victory of the New Party — a party 
divided between its centralist and statist 
inclinations on the one hand, and its 
loyalties towards union continentalism 
on the other. 

Third, to work for the return of the 
Conservatives to the centralism and in- 
terventionism of their first and, as yet, 
greatest leader — Sir John A. Mac- 
donald. 
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Silver 5-sol 
and 15-sol 
pieces were 
struck in 1670 
by Louis XIV 
of France for his colonies in North 
America. The 15-sol piece has be- 
come one of the rarest of all 
Canadian coins—and today is worth 
about $600. r 


Canada’s First Real Money 


Canada’s first real money, in the 
form of bank notes, was issued by 
the Bank of Montreal—Canada’s 
first bank—when it opened its doors 
for business on November 3, 1817. 
With the passing of the Currency 
Act in 1841, B of M coins became 
recognized legal tender of Canada. 
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by Harry Rasky 


The Failure of U.S. News Media 


NFORTUNATELY, What most Americans 
now is only what they read in the 
ewspapers or hear on radio or see on 
elevision. And those facts, as Mr. 
Gershwin would say, “ain’t necessarily 
As the U.S. stands on the ledge of 
innocence, ready to plunge or be pushed 
off into the abyss of thermonuclear de- 
struction, its guide is an American 
headline, or a throaty, well-modulated 
announcer’s voice sounding doom every 
hour on the hour along with advertise- 
ments for stomach upsets. 

The state of affairs is due largely to 
an American state of mind: he who is 
not with us must be against us; a sooth- 
ing half-truth is better to read than a 
depressing whole truth. 

Perhaps one of the best examples of 
this kind of thought was best expressed 
in what might charitably be termed the 
“recent unpleasantness in Cuba”. 

It was reporting marked by emotion, 
rather than reason, and wishful think- 
ing rather than fact. 

Ever since Castro began confiscating 
American property—seems like ancient 
history now—the press and then the 
people began calling for his bearded 
head. It seems incredible now that Ed 
Sullivan, protector of the American 
way of life at eight P.M. each tele- 
vision-gray Sunday, once embraced him 
ind called him the George Washington 
of Latin America, and that Castro 
lounged in pyjamas, puffing on a cigar 
while being visited Person to Person. 
Suddenly it was in the air: nothing, 
iothing of any kind, could possibly be 
‘ound to be said in favor of the 
revolutionary. 

In their urge to damn Castro the 
\merican news media helped to bring 
‘bout one of the great debacles of the 
decade. Instead of taking an impartial 
‘00k at where he was wrong and where 
he might possibly be right, they focus- 
sed all their attention on where he was 
Left, 

lt was not that the American press 
had to be either for or against him. 
Only that they had to report what they 
saw and if possible place it in some 
kind of historical text. 

Perhaps Castro had 


v4 





become, in 
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American press terms, a “Communist 
dupe” and “a fanatic dictator’, but the 
American press failed to report from 
that island the true temper of the Cuban 
people. Weary of years of foreign in- 
tervention, tired of decades of corrup- 
tion and cruelty by their own ruthless 
leaders, most of the Cubans not only 
welcomed this man’s revolution, they 
continued to support him. 





Cuba’s Castro: Pink, red or orange? 


Pink, red or orange, his coloring was 
not their concern: he built more schools 
in a year than Batista did in a decade; 
he constructed low-cost housing where 
shacks of thatching and American 
crates stood before. 

And the most important fact was 
clearly not reported—the imminent pos- 
sibility of the overthrow of the Castro 
regime from within was not only not 
likely, but it was clearly impossible. It 
was as if the average American news- 
paperman was mumbling. to himself 
while filing his self-censored copy. 

“Hell, the boss would fire me if I 
said the people here seemed mostly 
happy with this guy Castro. After all, 
he’s dealing with these Commies, and 
we don’t like that. Don’t want anybody 
calling me a Red.” 

When I visited Cuba six months ago, 
after reading the daily reports, I was 
amazed to find there seemed to be 
much less terror in the streets than 
when I visited just prior to the Castro 





revolution. The plane was greeted, not 
by machine guns, but by Cuban musi- 
cians. No one was standing by to pelt 
tomatoes at me because I looked and 
dressed American. And I discovered 
that one of the pet games of the young 
revolutionaries was to read the USS. 
papers aloud. They thought them 
hilarious. 

This is not to say that all was perfect 
or that Cuba was an island paradise. 
Far from it. Castro’s “socialism” seem- 
ed not so much to have cured things 
with red politics as tangled them in 
red tape. And some, let’s say many, 
Cubans were most unhappy. But rightly 
or wrongly, the majority were clearly 
with the man with the beard, cigar and 
hypnotic voice. And this fact was not 
reported to the American people. 

Joseph Pulitzer Jr., the publisher, 
once said, “If the editorial opinions of 
newspapers are to be sound, meaning- 
ful and influential those declarations 
must rely on the most complete, un- 
restrained, accurate account of conse- 
quential events of the day.” 

As far as Cuba goes, news reports 
certainly seemed to be _ influential. 
Along with CIA reports they seemed 
to have convinced President Kennedy 
and his aides that Cuba was ripe for 
revolution. And when it turned out to 
be the worst dud of the decade, the 
American-launched invasion was uni- 
formly condemned by the American 
press which had helped bring it about 
through its inaccurate reporting. A 
neat trick. 

The lesson to be learned surely is 
that the kind of grand se!f_ illusion 
expressed by American newsmen is not 
going to rid the U.S. of problems it 
does not want—(Castro, for instance, 
is now stronger than he ever was)—but 
that reporting facts, agreeable or not to 
American tastes, is their duty. 

Max Lerner, pundit-columnist of the 
New York Post tried to outline in a 
recent column what he considered to 
be a “press code”. He wrote: 

“I believe a newspaperman must 
deal with the facts and events he relates 
with integrity. His obligation is to what 
actually happened. His regard for evi- 
dence must be as scrupulous as that of 
a historian. He has in his hands, too 
often, the making or breaking of men 
and reputations. He must not play God 
with them. He miust deal with them, in 
Immanuel Kant’s terms, as_ subjects, 
not objects. 

“The danger is that he will act as 
self-censor of whatever might hurt cir- 
culation or revenue, or get the boss 
mad at him. Again, very few of us are 
heroes. But the question is in what 
direction we throw the weight of our 
will. A good newspaperman will listen 
for the voice within himself which tells 
him to play it safe, be sure to play it 
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safe, and then will tell the voice to go 
chase itself.” 

It is unfortunate that not more news- 
men have read this code or on reading 
it have not followed it. 

It has become increasingly difficult 
in the United States to stand alone and 
express a truly unpopular view. In the 
case of Cuba, the only journalist who 
stood with Castro long after the emo- 
tional cat-calls began in the American 
press was Herb Mathews of The New 
York Times. And now, remarkably, 
even the Mathews byline is gone. 

Part of the reason all of America 
was so surprised by events in Cuba was 
the antiquated method of gathering 
news. Until recently, no American net- 
work had a full-time correspondent any 
place in all of Latin America, and this 
was true of almost all the dailies. Most 
news was provided by the wire services. 

Supreme Court Justice Douglas re- 
cently remarked that this was one ot 
the reasons we are so badly informed. 
The news agency “stringer” gets a rate 
fee. It is also likely he is paid by local 
people to file favorable stories. In 
Latin America the practice of being 
paid by dictator governments was part 
of the newsman’s way of life. Many a 
“stringer” has wept for the passing of 
Batista, who paid handsomely for head- 
lines. 

In the case of Latin America, press 
reports have been so sparse in the past 
years, that it took insults and worse 
in Venezeuela to Nixon, then vice- 
president, and the rise of a leftist in 
nearby Cuba to inform most of the 
American people that there was a whole 
continent down there crying for help 

One extremely conservative Latin 
told me not so long ago in Panama, 
“We should build a statue to Castro in 
every town square in every country in 
Latin America because he has at least, 
at last told the United States we are 
here.” 

A similar, much slower awakening is 
going on in relation to Canada. It has 
only occurred since U.S. citizens read 
meagre reports in the U.S. press thai 
Canada was going to continue trading 
with Cuba and (“Heaven bless us, wha 
has happened to our nearest neighboi 
across all that undefended frontier!” 
sell wheat to unrecognized Communis: 
China. 

It is an American awakening, eve: 
so slow, that papers like the Toront 
Globe and Mail are actually advocating 
the recognition of Communist China—: 
line which would certainly get man) 
Canadians branded as sympathizers, 1! 
not worse, of the Communist cause. 

Part of this mood is caused becaus: 
Americans get so little real dissentin: 
opinion on any media in their ow! 
country. Too many TV and radio com 
mentators, for instance, are variation 
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the same theme. Too few harsh and 
posing vews are expressed. There are 
me notable exceptions such as CBS’s 
illiant Howard K. Smith, and Jim 
igerty’s varied-opinioned ABC news- 
en like Edward P, Morgan. 

Recently, Gore Vidal, the bright, 
‘ovocative playwright, testified, “I’m 
iterested in the trouble with news 

porting. For the most part, we have 
omogenized newcasters without points 

view or edges. I’m happy they’re 
utting Walter Lippmann on television 
nee a year. It’s just enough to remind 
is how bad the others are.” 

Too many radio and television news- 
asts are based largely on “handout” 
reports from the Associated Press or 
UPI, which are in turn rewritten from 
newspapers. This view was expressed by 
NBC’s David Brinkley: “What I do 
object to is the ordinary newscaster 
who just reads something off the A.P. 
wire. He doesn’t know what it means 
and he doesn’t care. 

“Five minutes later he can be giving 
the commercials for a mouthwash.” 
And what Brinkley didn’t mention is 
that an hour later he may very well be 
delivering exactly the same newscast, 
this followed by a commercial for head- 
ache tablets. Radio now does more 
news, but too often it’s the same news. 

The failure of the American news 
media to alert the American public to 
dangers in time, or to advise the people 
with some depth, even if the views be 
unpopular, is reaching an important 
stage in world history. We are going 
through a dangerous summer. The 
American people, so used to scare 
headlines, but so complacent about a 
press that has frequently been wrong be- 
cause it feared to be unpopular or even 
different, has hung out a sign that says, 
“Gone on vacation”. 

Max Lerner’s appraisal of the news- 
man’s code should be shipped to every 
newsdesk in the country. 

“A newsman must give a_ hearing 
even to unpopular causes including 
those he may himself detest. He has 
the privilege of saying what he thinks 
about things he regards as crackpot 
stuff. But he must keep the channels 
open for a competition of ideas. 

“He must be fair to the opposition in 
Stating its case—as fair as he knows 
how, whether the opposition be Demo- 
crat or Republican, the Russians or 
Chinese or Cubans, At the same time if 
he is giving his own view, he must give 
it honestly, regardless of who likes it or 
who doesn’t.” 

In a time when an intercontinental 
ballistic missile can reach New York 
from Russia before a tabloid news head- 
line marked “Extra” reaches the street 

. in this mad, mad summer . . . the 
failure of the American press cannot 
be ignored. 
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Typical of Toronto-Dominion Managers is Frederick J. Ross, who heads the 
Scarth Street Branch in Regina. Mr. Ross has 33 years of banking expe- 
rience behind him . . . a broad education in many aspects of business. 


The Manager of any Toronto-Dominion Branch is an experienced 
businessman. | 

His major strength, naturally, is finance, but his years in banking 
have given him an insight into many other facets of the business scene. 
He has reached his position because he has proved himself wise in the 
ways of business. 

Over the years, the Toronto-Dominion Manager has had close con- 
tact with the operation of many and varied undertakings, large and 
small. Of necessity, he is a keen student of modern business practice. 

Many businessmen like to use their Bank Manager as a sounding 
board for new ideas. Being close to their problems, yet outside the 
organization, he is more able to be completely objective in his analysis. 


If you have not already talked business with a Toronto-Dominion 
Manager, make it a point to meet one very soon. Managers at “The 
Bank” are one more reason we can say with pride... 
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Lighter Side 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


Life and Literature 


EVERY NEWSPAPER has its expert for 
dealing with the confused, the foolish, 


and the unloved, and my _ favorite 
among them is Miss Ann Landers. 


Miss Landers is brisk and colloquial, 
and her findings are luminous with 
common sense. Like her sister-column- 
ists, she can handle in a paragraph the 
kind of human problem that the great 
writers have pursued through three-act 
dramas and three-volume novels. Un- 
fortunately, however, the writers and 
the press-exorcists rarely seem to arrive 
at the same conclusions. 

If Juliet, for instance, had confided 
her troubles to a good sensible column- 
ist, she would probably have received 
some such answer as this. 

“Dear Star-Crossed: If, as you say, 
your Romeo comes from a_ good 
family, why does he run around with 
a gang that goes about picking street- 
fights? Think this over, and meanwhile 
talk things over with your two families. 
Believe me, teen-aged marriages have 
enough problems without bringing in 
two sets of battling in-laws. It might 
be a good idea to get rid of that nurse 
of yours. She may mean well, but to 
me she means trouble.” 

The advice to Desdemona 
have been equally sound: 

“Dear Troubled: Any mixed mar- 
riage has a strike on it to begin with 
and its no help that your husband 
seems to be insanely jealous, He sounds 
like a sick man to me. See if you can 
persuade him to see a good psychiatrist. 
As for that business of the handker- 
chief, any smart girl should know 
enough to avoid trouble by using dis- 
posable tissue.” 

In the case of Lear, the sympathy 
would have been brusque but practical. 


would 


“Ingratitude, as you say, may be 
sharper than a serpent’s tooth. But 


don’t forget that the law has teeth in it 
too. Better take this trouble to Family 
Relations Court and see if you can get 
a ruling under the Parents’ Mainte- 
nance Act.” 

As for the distracted heroines of 
fiction, our press trouble-shooters could 
have settled most of their problems 
out of hand. 

“Dear Distracted” (they might write 
to Anna Karenina), “You say your 


husband distresses you by cracking h 
knuckle-joints. This is a sure sign © 
frustration, and remember, it takes tw. 
to make a good frustration. As fo 
this character V., he may be as fasc 
nating as you say, but don’t forget tha: 
many a girl who has been swept off he: 
feet ends up in the domestic disposal. 
Better see a Marriage Counsellor, 1/ 
there is one in your neighborhood. And 
take the Knuckle-Cracker along.” 

Jane Eyre, on the other hand, would 
probably have been generously com- 
mended, particularly after her flight 
from Thorncroft Hall. 

“A man who keeps a schizophrenic 
wife locked up in the attic and then 
tries to beat a bigamy charge sounds 
like the worst kind of life-companion 
to me. You were quite right to walk 
out on him and you should insist on 
making the break permanent. You 
should also get out now and meet some 
normal, healthy-minded people. Why 
not join a church-group or a mixed 
bowling club?” 

How easily, too, our advisers would 
have ticked off the difficulties of those 
real-life people whose troubles have oc- 
cupied the busy biographers over the 
decades. Dr. Samuel Johnson, for in- 
stance, with his agonies over the de- 
fection of Mrs. Thrale. (“You say 
your friend was old enough to know 
better than to run off with an Italian 
musician. Don’t forget that a woman 
who is old enough to know better |s 
usually old enough to Know her own 
mind.”’) 

There was Elizabeth Barrett, to». 
and her problems with the awful Pa; 
Barrett. “You say you are in yo 
middle thirties, have been a life-lorz 
invalid, and now propose to risk d 
inheritance by running off with a po 
It might be well to remember that wh 
poetry is fine during courtship it woi 
pay the rent, let alone meet the me 
cal bills. Don’t rush into this till y 
have had a thorough medical check 
as well as a talk with a good psych 
trist. Your relationship with your D 
sounds screwy to me.” 

The wonderful thing about life a 
literature is that they often make | 
very best advice sound almost as 
rational in the end as Papa Barrett. 
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Clear up complaints fast | | 





with the PERSONAL TOUCH 
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LONG DISTANCE.- the next hest thing to being there 


There’s no substitute for the warm, friendly feeling of 
talking person to person. Use the PERSONAL TOUCH of 
the long distance telephone to make good customers even 
better ones... for expediting, collections, visits between trips. | 





Ask our long distance representative to describe many ways 
YOUR : : 
to use long distance on a planned basis to save you money, in- 


TELEPHONE ; 
COMPANY . crease earnings. Call your Telephone Company business office. 
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Nation wide Telecommunication Service 











Welcome home! 


The smile... the shining eyes... that little, so-familiar gesture ... suddenly, youre 
there, in Britain, in Europe—by TCA. Your mother... friends ...they want to 
welcome you. We see it, more and more every year, the vibrant joy of people going 
to Europe to visit. In the fall, when fares are one third less than during the summer, 
TCA’s great jets to Europe are filled with people who make the most of savings — 
giving the joy of their visit, having the happiness of being there. Look at the facts and 


figures. After October Ist, it’s Economy Season on TCA! See your Travel Agent or call 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES (ds) AIR CANADA 


After 
Oct. Ist, 
your 
TCA 
fare 
to 
Europe 
plus 
spending 
money 


could be 


less 
than the 
fare 
alone 
now! 








You save one third on 
these low TCA 17-day 
Economy Excursion 
Fares which give you 
up to 2 full weeks 
in Britain, Ireland and 
five countries 
in Europe! 


For instance: 


$3290 DOWN, 


on TCA’s “Fly Now— 
Pay Later” Plan. 


Total fare: $329.00, 
Montreal-London 
17-day Economy 

Excursion Jet Return, 


Similar savings on all 
TCA jet flights to 
France, Germany, 

Switzerland, Austria, 

Belgium and Ireland! 


$30.00 less by 
turbo-prop Britannia, 
in association with 


BOAC. 


Plan now for the trip 
of your life this fall! 
See your Travel Agent 
or TCA. 
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[HE IDEA OF culture as a sort of icing 
on the cake of national prosperity, or 
as PR in the interest of national pres- 
tige, has become so pervasive that we 
may be forgiven if the sound of the 
word from certain mouths makes us 
reach for our gun. 

“Canada,” said the poet Anne Wil- 
kinson, whose recent death took from 
us untimely a woman who in her own 
person embodied the best possibilities 
of Canadian culture, “Canada is the last 
country without culture. And for God's 
sake let’s keep it that way.” 

| think I know what she meant. She 
was probably taking her stand against 
the encroachment of a certain ghastly 
gemiitlichheit which tends to appear in 
connection with art gullery and sym- 
phoniness (“How wass the Brahmps?” 
‘Ah, so-so. Fortunately one can stay 
home. One has one’s little Derain, one’s 
Picassos . “etc. etc.) and which is, 
no doubt, a fairly recent substitute — 
as a Way of occupying ladies techno- 
logically unemployed by the mass dis- 
tribution of automatic washers — for 
philanthropy, now that the state has 
(quite rightly) taken over the care of 
the young, the sick, the aged, the mad. 

Recent obsessive interest in the pur- 
suit of culture in this country seems 
to be the result of guilt at our great 
prosperity. Now that we are so rich it 
seems to be necessary to persuade our- 
selves that we deserve our good luck. 

But when all this has been conceded 
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by Kildare Dobbs 


The Notion of 


the notion of culture remains ob- 
stinately valid. It would be a kind of 
treason to dismiss it in a fit of petulance 
or snobbery — for it is, of course, 
nothing but snobbery that makes us 
resent its having been taken up by the 
“wrong people. 

And, in fact, when we look into the 
literature of culture we fairly quickly 
discover that the kind of culture we 
dislike arises in part from a too facile 
division of our fellowmen into the 
“right” and the “wrong” people, “in- 
tellectuals” and  “non-intellectuals”’, 
“aesthetes” and “Philistines”, — even 
hips and squares. 

Fortunately, it is possible to look at 
this literature methodically and to some 
purpose. The re-appearance of Ray- 
mond Williams’s wholly admirable 
Culture and Society 1780-1950 as a 
Pelican Book (it was first published, in 
hard covers, in 1958) makes widely 
available an_ indispensable _ starting- 
point. The just tone and discipline of 
Williams is a reproach to petulance and 
sets an example for criticism. 

Culture and Society is a study in the 
history of ideas. But they are ideas con- 
sidered in the context of who uttered 
them, and when, not of ideas in the 
abstract. It isn’t the sort of book that 
begins: “The Greeks had a word for it. 
From Aristotle down to our own day 
thoughtful men have We have 
seen enough of that sort of thing. For 
it seems obvious that the same state- 
ment can have totally different mean- 
ings, depending on who makes it. 

If the President of a great corpora- 
tion says, “Trade unions are becoming 
a menace” we put a different interpre- 
tation on his words than we do on the 
same words uttered by a dues-paying 
member of the A.F. of L. Williams’s 
book therefore begins with the study 
of certain words in their changing his- 
torical context. 

He shows that his key words, indus- 
try, democracy, class, art and culture 
appeared in more-or-less their modern 


Culture 


senses at the same period of history — 
broadly, during the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. He goes on to trace a tradition of 
writing about culture which begins with 
Burke, who attacked democracy from 
the standpoint of a man who believed 
in what came to be called an “organic” 
society, and continues through people 
like Coleridge and Arnold to T. S. 
Eliot (which was to be expected), but 
also, which may seem more surprising, 
through people like Cobbett and Wil- 
liam Morris to some Marxist writers of 
our Own day. 

In order to study words and ideas in 
their actual contexts Williams has to 
be more than a mere historian of ideas. 
He has to be a literary critic, and in 
fact he excels at the sort of detailed, 
discriminating “close criticism” de- 
veloped by such contemporaries as 
F. R. Leavis. Yet he is capable of re- 
proving Leavis himself for his too 
narrowly literary view of culture, and 
for his surrender to the characteristic 
industrialist or urban nostalgia for the 
“organic community”. 

As Williams says: “If there is one 
thing certain about the ‘organic com- 
munity’, it is that it has always gone.” 
One can only hope that the American 
sage Lewis Mumford and all his town- 
planning disciples will take this lesson 
to heart. Williams’s book tends among 
other things to make one dissatisfied 


with all the discussion — so fashion- 
able at present among artists and archi- 
tects — of “subtopia”. 


Even if we were to read this book 
simply as a collection of critical essays 
on a number of key writers — Mill, 
Coleridge. Newman, Arnold, Ruskin, 
Morris, Gissing, Shaw and many others 
— it would reward the time spent on it. 
Some of the essays are outstanding. 
That on Orwell is the best I have read. 

Williams sees George Orwell as an 
example of what he calls “negative 
identification” with the working class; 
that is, he took up the cause of the 
working-class primarily because he 
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hated his own class. (I could not help 
recalling the blurb of an American 
paperback edition of one of Orwell’s 
books which seemed to be suggesting 
that he worked his way through Eton 
on scholarships — a not very impres- 
hard-luck story, it has always 
seemed to me). Because Orwell initially 
idealized the working-class he was 
bound to become disillusioned about 
them: for this reason he became the 
socialist critic of socialism. 

Williams’s own view of culture is 
generous and balanced, and he pro- 
motes eloquently the idea of a common 


sive 


culture which is not the jealously- 
guarded property of a small elite or 


class but the common possession of a 
whole community. The trend of his 
whole book is to show that a common 
tradition exists, not as the culture of 
one class, but as a source on which 
all may draw. “The manufacture of an 
artificial ‘working-class culture’, in op- 
position to this common tradition,” he 
points out, “is merely foolish.” 

While he shows very clearly how the 
notion of “the masses”, contemptuous 
in origin (the masses are always other 
people, never include ourselves), 
poisons the springs of popular com- 
munication, he is not one of those in- 
tellectuals who rail against the idea of 
Progress. For he knows, as a close stu- 
dent of nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
tury social history, that progress “saved 
spirit and blood”. 

And while he is as quick as anyone 
to recognize the banality, the cynicism 
and vulgarity of the whole complex of 
advertising and cheap journalism he is 
able to say firmly: “Against these must 
be set a number of new kinds of satis- 
fying work: certain evident improve- 
ments and new opportunities in educa- 
tion; certain important new kinds of 
social organization”. 

Qur problem, as he sees it, is one of 
adapting our social training to a widely 
literate culture. Obviously a standard 
of literacy so high as, say, that of 
Williams himself, will never be widely 
available. But that is not to say that 
we should despise those who do not 
aspire to it, or that a majority culture 
is necessarily low by comparison. 

“Loutishness,” says Williams, “is 
always easy, and there can be few 
things more loutish than to turn, at the 
end of a long training, and sneer at 
those who are just entering on it, and 
who. harrassed and insecure, are making 
the inevitable mistakes.” 

Such is the spirit that informs a book 
of uncommon learning, discrimination 
and above all of unique fairmindedness 
and wisdom. 

Culture and Society 1780-1950, by 
Raymond Williams—Pelican Books— 
95¢. 
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The Killing Ground 


FIRST THERE WAS Dieppe, then came 
Salerno and finally the Normandy land- 
ing. As more accounts come from the 
presses of these actions it is appalling to 
see how few lessons learned in one 
were applied in the others. And in 
Salerno Hugh Pond shows clearly and 
relentlessly how that first toehold in 
Fortress Europe was gained by raw 
courage despite official bungling and 
staff muddle-headedness. 

As the invasion fleet neared the 
coast on September 8, 1943 the radio 
announced the signing of the Armistice 
by the Italians. Coming at such a time 
it took the fighting edge off the invasion 
troops who thought that they were now 
going to be welcomed ashore by brass 
bands. Instead they ran into seasoned 
and tenacious German troops com- 
manded by a master tactician, Field 
Marshal Kesselring. Eight days later the 
British X corps and the American VI 
corps were still insecure on the ground 
and had lost 756 men killed, 2,750 
wounded and 2,150 missing, most of 
whom were taken prisoner and never 
fought again. 

For most of this eight days the fight- 
ing had been vicious and bloody, much 
of it hand-to-hand. Only six hundred 
yards inland on D-day a company of 
the Hampshire regiment was overrun 
by German tanks in a narrow walled 
lane. The tanks advanced, crushing the 
dead and dying infantry beneath their 
tracks, wiping the company out com- 
pletely. On the second day, leading 
troops of the Queen’s were engaged at 
point blank range by flame throwers. 

The 179 Rifle Combat Team of the 
American 45th Division was surrounded 
on the third day and, when the 19Ist 
Medium tanks went in to help, they 
suddenly found that the haystacks they 
were manoeuvring among were in re- 
ality German 88-millimetre guns which, 
suddenly disclosing themselves, destroy- 
ed the tanks in seconds at point-blank 
range. At sea new pilotless glider bombs 
were launched from highflying German 
planes and, guided by radar, sank 
several naval vessels and crippled many 
others including the huge capital ship 
Warspite. 

The American corps commander was 
relieved of his command towards the 
end of the battle; eight hundred British 
soldiers mutinied, two hundred of whom 
were finally sentenced to terms of im- 
prisonment ranging from five to twenty 
years (the sentences were later sus- 
pended); two hundred Germans on 
White Cross Hill ordered to fight to 
the death did this, finally being all 
burned by a five-hour heavy mortar 
barrage of American phosphorus 
bombs. Their burning flesh could be 
smelled as far away as the beaches. 





Pond has read the regimental his- 
tories of the troops involved (including 


the German ones), has_ interviewei 
many of the survivors and dug into al! 
the commanders’ diaries and despat 
ches. He also interweaves two Italian 
civilian accounts and ends with the 
story of Mamma Lucia, a noble Italiar 
woman who spent weeks gathering uj 
the remains of the casualties on both 
sides and re-interring them in a smal 
chapel. 

Though the story, like the battle, 1: 
disjointed and jerky it gives a goo 
feeling of the hell Salerno (and late: 
Anzio) was. Further it gives a telling 
illustration of just how wasteful and 
futile war is—a futility no amount o/ 
courage and bravery can alter, bui 
which command incompetence can 
magnify. A.E 


Salerno, by Hugh Pond — Ryerson — 
$5.00. 





In Italy, Too 


DaniLo Do tct is the Italian architect 
who has caught the imagination of the 
outside world by his efforts to better 
the lot of the traditionally down- 
trodden Sicilian peasants. His second 
book The Outlaws of Partinico is a 
hotch-potch of bits and pieces designed 
to bring home the plight of these un- 
fortunate people. 

To a world accustomed to hear of 
the horrors of concentration camps 
and inured to exaggeration and propa- 
ganda, this is no easy task and for the 
most part Dolci has let the peasants 
speak for themselves. They tell of a 
land where unemployment is the 
standard condition of life. There is in- 
sufficient cultivable land, and what 
there is is becoming steadily less fertile 

Everyone from youngest to oldest is 
undernourished: disease is rampant anJ 
over all there is the shadow of violence 
—the bandits, the Mafia and, almost 
indistinguishable from these, the police 
Dolci and his fellow volunteers, as he 
himself is the first to admit, have onl 
scratched the surface of the problem 
but their efforts represent the onl 
chance these distressed people have o! 
one day achieving a tolerable standar 
of living. 

This is not a full-blown sociologica’ 
enquiry buttressed with myriad _statis- 
tics nor is it the “moving human in 
dictment” of the star reporter. Muc! 
of the writing is indifferent and clums' 
(Dolci himself does not write well) anc 
the presentation is haphazard, but thi 
situation is so manifestly deplorabk 
and the convictions of Dolci so sincer 
that the message comes through clear: 
enough. R.T.C.W 


The Outlaws Of Partinico, by Danik 
Dolci—A mbassader—$5.00. 
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For Hire 


iss BROS. — synonymous in Great 


tain with rented formal wear — 
ned their doors to customers in 
vent Garden just a hundred years 
At that time the Bros. were not 
born and their founding father was 
| called Moses, not Moss. He was a 
ond-hand clothes dealer who bought 
‘ better quality of cast-offs and out- 
ed the better quality of second-hand 
thes customer. 
The turn to hiring as well as selling 
me when, in 1897, a friend asked 
loses (by now Moss) to lend him a 
iit so he could sing at a society sup- 
er. Out of this originally philanthropic 
ransaction has come the outfitting 


woervice Which has clothed the majority 


4’ people at two coronations this cen- 
tury, countless thousands of grooms 
(and, since the war, brides) at smart 
weddings and regiments of overseas 
visitors to Ascot, Palace garden parties 
and other events of the London “Sea- 
son”, 

The kind of society Moss Bros. now 
move in is clear from the distinguished 
names here recorded as _ customers. 
Lord Byng bought his Governor Gene- 
ral’s outfit there as long ago as 1918 
and Monty maintains that only Moss 
Bros. can properly attach a sword and 
sling to his Field Marshal's full dress 
uniform. 

Warren Tute, a very successful nove- 
list, has made a commendable job of 
recording the extraordinary history of 
this unusual firm and Giles has vivified 
it with a generous selection of typical 
Gilesian characters many, of course, in 
grey top hats. LS. 


The Grey Top Hat: The Story of Moss 
Bros. of Covent Garden, by Warren 
lute and illustrated by Giles.—British 
Book Service—$5.00. 





A Modern Candide 


The Adventures of Maud Noakes is a 
present day version of  Voltaire’s 
Candide. Maud Noakes is a woman 
who, because of an improper advance 
made to her, when a girl, by a mis- 
sionary visiting her mother’s home, de- 
‘ermines to wage a personal anti-mis- 
sionary campaign throughout the world. 
[his leads her through wildly improb- 
able adventures in Europe, Asia Minor 
and Africa. She is by turns a woman 
or man as the fit or disguise takes her; 
she runs into characters who have not 
flourished in fiction since Mrs. Aphra 
Behn stopped writing; and she moti- 
vates her adventures by a wide range 
of blush-making behavioral abnor- 
malities. 

Author Alan Neame is as good at 
parody as he is at caricature. The 
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speech of the colonial bishops and the 
desert deans rings authentic and the 
final chapter, an account of a Church 
Assembly of the Church of England, is 
hilarious but damaging in its. stiletto- 
sharp point. 

Definitely not recommended — for 
those who regularly apportion part of 
their Sunday envelope for the church's 
efforts abroad. But others will get a 
most irreverent run for their money, 
either in the envelope or out. L. & 


The Adventures of Maud Noakes, 
edited by Alan Neame New Direc- 
tions —- 





Deserted Villages 


THE KIND OF village which is described 
by Miss M. K. Ashby in the biography 
of her father Joseph Ashby of Tysoe 
no longer exists in England. It was out 
of touch with the rest of the country. 
It had no radio, no money for news- 
papers and no other means of liveli- 
hood to offer than that of the farm 
laborer. 

The squire (or the lord of the manor 
if there was one in the area) was still 
king of his own domain. The wages 
paid were what the squire wished to 
pay, the charities available were ad- 
ministered by the squire and his close 
friend the country parson, and justice 
was largely in the squire’s hand through 
his commission as justice of the peace. 

This meant subsistence wages, grind- 
ing poverty for the widow and orphan 
and short shrift for any radical who 
suggested a new dispensation or tried 
to get back the common lands which, 
in many instances, had been wrong- 
fully enclosed. 

Joseph Ashby was a village Hamp- 
den who fought these wrongs, brought 


them to the attention of Parliament and | 


persuaded the villagers to band together 
for their own good at election time. 
His whole life was devoted to the 
cause — one which he fortunately lived 
to see prosper, though even he would 
never have guessed that after the 
second World War the landlords them- 
selves would be the victim of injustice 
because of the very same tied rents 
which they had so strongly he'd on to 
before. 

Miss Ashby can be coy and some- 
times diffuse in her writing but her love 
for her subject (literally and figura- 
tively speaking) makes her book good 
reading. It will especially interest those 
third generation Canadians whose fore- 
fathers left such villages to seek a 
better life in a newer land. They will 
here get to know why their grand- 
fathers came. A.E. 





Joseph Ashby of Tysoe: 1859-1919, 
by M. K. Ashby—Macmillan — $5.25. 
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Three plays by William Shakespeare 


Paul Scofield Douglas Campbell 
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CORIOLANUS 


Douglas Campbell 
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HENRY VIII 
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LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST 
and 
A New Canadian Comedy 


THE CANVAS BARRICADE 


Directors: 
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EASY 


THE ORIGINAL GIN SLING — 
READY IN SECONDS 





N°1 CUP 


Simply pour 2 oz. 
over ice and add 


your favourite mixer. 
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Chess 
by D. M. LeDain 


WITH THE COMING of the railway. bring- 
ing speed and reduced postal rates, larger 
individual interest in correspondence play 
was aroused and organizations were 
formed in many countries to develop and 
cortrol competition in national champion- 
ships and other events. Almost every 
country affiliated with FIDE to-day has 
such a branch organization. Large coun- 
tries, like Canada, are especially suited to 
fostering interest in postal play. 
White: K. Whitfield (Galt), 
Kitces (Ottawa). 
1.P-K4, P-K4: 2.Kt-KB3, Kt-QB3: 
P-Q4, P-Q4: 4.B-QKtS, QPxP: 5.KtxP, 
B-Q2: 6.KtxB, QxKt: 7.P-QB4. Castles: 8. 
P-Q5, B-B4: 9. Castles, Q-B4:; 10.BxKt. 
PxB: 11.Kt-B3. Kt-B3; 12.Q-R4. Kt-Kt5; 
13.Q-R6ch, K-Ktl; 14.PxP, BxPch: 15. 
K-R1, Q-B1: 16. Q-KtSch, K-R1; 17.B-B4, 
B-Q5: 18.Kt-Q5, B-Kt3; 19.Kt-K7, P-QR3: 


Black: S. 


tas 


QxKtP; 23.QxRP, Kt-B7ch; 24.K-Ktl, 


ACROSS 


1 A job for the dishonest salesman? 


(8) 


10 A cooking utensil should have a test before being put in its 


place. (6) 
He’s out of line. (4) 


11 
12 Yet perhaps it’s not a best turn one does for a criminal. (5) 
13, 14 The girls in this show might be all broken up if their boys 


dropped them. (4, 3, 5) 


15 It’s often split in cafes. but not necessarily a Dutch treat. (6) 
16 Smorgasbord is, out on the table. (6) 
19 There are seven of them all gone to hell. having supplied a 


course (8) 
22 — preceded by this — (4) 
23 at these. (5) 








24 How young Tucker ordered one of his 23A. (4) 
25 Well I declare, this has kept it hidden. in the cellar. perhaps. 


(6) 
26 Need a mix be inspected? (8) 
27 Does he avoid air currents? (5. 6) 


DOWN 
2 Delighted to check off what went first. (7) 
3 The mutt is, to the very end. (9) 
4 Walks so unsteadily? That one little drink must have gone to 
the head. (7) 
5 H. G. Wells’ character tried kippers without hesitation. (5) 
6 The old horse appears in the middle of the day to have had 


one over the eight. (7) 


(11) 
9 Its a gamble to send back a vehicle with a measure of gold. 


R-QKtl; 25.QR-Ktl, Q-Q5; 26.Q-Kt7ch!, 
RxQ: 27.PxRch, K-Ktl; 28.Kt-B6 mate. 


Solution of Problem No. 276 (Mansfield), 
Key, 1.Q-K7. 


Problem No. 277 by G. Guidell:. 


White mates in two moves. (9 + 10) 





Can You Swallow This? 


hy Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS 
1 Fair grounds 


The conveyance, even poetically, may be on its side. (6) 9 Arbiter 


8 Artificial material can make the most of an artist’s material. 10 Pastime 


(6) 
15 Cheap wedding-ring? (5, 4) 
17 Looped around a dog. (6) 
l 


11 Tripe 
12 Up-end 
13 Par 


8 He is always in a temper or a rage. but one cannot call him 14 Pea pods 


unruly, as it were. (7) 16 Averts 
19 Just the plant for smoking fish? (7) 19 Robust 
20 Will he who has guests lie around and be unfriendly? (7) 21 Corsets 
21 One of the cavalry often on the boil. (6) 25 Now 


23 The theme may be apparent if coming after a witticism. (5) 26 Heron 


Solution to last puzzle 


Puzzler 
by J. A. H. Hunter 


“THEY say your boy John is quite a whiz 
at figures,” said Ted. “Not like his father.” 

“He seems that way, though he’s no 
egg-head judging by the scrapes he gets 
into.” Sam laughed. “Sometimes he comes 
out with fantastic things quite beyond 
me.” 

“How d’'you mean?” Ted asked. 

“Well, here’s something I’ve been try- 
ing to get straight ever since he told me 
last night.” Sam pulled out a slip of 
paper. “John claims the square of his 
age is the product of one sister’s age and 
the sum of the ages of his two sisters, 
and that the square of his elder brother’s 
age is the product of the other sister's 
age and that same sum.” 

“Sounds clear enough,” commented his 
friend. “I don’t know their ages, but 
they're all four under twenty-one and of 
course he’s taken all the ages in com- 
pleted years.” 

It still wasn’t clear to Sam. But how 
old was John? 


Answer on Page 44. (159) 





27 Agree 6 Slipper 
28 Turns in 7 See 27D 
29 Flicker 8 Dearest 
30 Skeleton key 15 Post haste 


17 Granite 
18 To and fro 
20 Bywords 


DOWN 22 Turnkey 
1 Febrile 23 France 
2 See 27D 24.3 Merry-go- 
3 See 24 rounds 
4 Osprey 27,2,7 A kick in 
S Nose-dives 


the pants (526) 
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by Mary Lowrey Ross 


Some Serials 


Is ALWAYS hard to keep order in 

nall space, and perhaps that is why 
-levision mystery-drama always seems 
o end in a state of desperate tidying- 

p. with corpses and suspects dumped 
ut of sight, and forgotten clues simply 
swept under the rug. It also explains 
why these productions are so rigidly 
standardized. 

With so little time and space at their 
disposal, the television screen-writer 
must manage as best he can, with 
interchangeable parts and built-in situa- 
tions. Naturally, there is no ques- 
tion of developing character, because 
developed characters take up room and 
there just isn’t any room. 

Because of the special circumstances 
of their creation, television mystery- 
drama detectives are practically root- 
less — no homes, no wives, no family, 
no friends. They spend their time in 
cars, courtrooms, helicopters and night- 
clubs. They never go to night-clubs for 
‘imple pleasure. They go to interview 
he singer who is running around with 
the character who has contacts with the 
\arcotics ring or the gambling syndi- 


ate. 


[hey never entertain. Sometimes 
hey have bachelor apartments, but 


hey use these almost exclusively for 
aking or receiving threatening phone 
ills. They have no permanent rela- 
ynship except with their secretary, 
id in this case the attachment is 
sually all on her side. 

[hey fall in love to be sure. Michael 
‘hird Man) Rennie’s Harry Lime 
ls in love in practically every epi- 
de and does it with such burning sin- 
ity that one feels this time it must 
rely be the culminating affair. It 
however. The next episode 
ds him falling in love all over again, 
th exactly the same degree of ardor 
d with a girl exactly as beautiful 
the last one. 

Then there is Peter Gunn, who falls 
0 bad company almost as often as 
irry falls in love. But no matter how 
‘quently and brutally he is beaten 
. he invariably turns up in the next 
isode as fresh as paint, without a 
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and Episodes 


rib out of place or even a plaster to 
mark the spot. 

This trick of discontinuity, of intro- 
ducing a tightly constructed, totally un- 
related situation with each new epi- 
sode, breaks all the rules that have 
been in operation since the days of 
Pearl White. The television detective 
exists only in his moments on _ the 
screen, with no future and no past. 

The daytime serials never fall into 
this error. From the beginning they 
make it a practice to set their char- 
acters up in “home” situations, with 
relationships that extend backwards and 
forwards illimitably. They also see to 
it that every situation leads away from 
the last and into the next. This is the 
whole maddening secret of their popu- 
larity and it is hard to see why the 
mystery-story screen-writers have failed 
to adopt it. 

There is for instance, Edge of Night, 
the daytime serial which deals with 
crime and domesticity in the propor- 
tion of about three to one. Its hero, 
Mike Carr, is a cop turned lawyer who 
tracks down criminals both in and 


out of the court-room. He isn’t isolated 
in this activity however. He has the 
loving support of a large following of 
friends, relatives and admirers, whose 
fates we are asked to follow 


in be- 


Craig Stevens as Peter Gunn. 





Michael Rennie as Harry Lime. 





tween dramatic episodes and sometimes 
right in the middle of them. 

At one point, for instance, a girl 
reporter was knocked on the head and 
left for dead, in a locked trunk in an 
abandoned apartment. She stayed there 
for almost a week, as safe as if she 
was in God’s pocket, since she was pro- 
tected by her contract and time, in the 
serials, is infinitely elastic. Meanwhile 
the story busied itself with the specula- 
tions and affairs of relatives and police, 
leaving the excitement to simmer. In 
the end Detective Carr tracked her 
down and rescued her, weak, battered 
but alive. 

I stayed with Edge of Night for 
several months and dropped out only 
after Big Frank, a monster-criminal, 
had been heaved from an aircraft after 
a hand-to-hand fight that lasted three 
days and probably commanded more 
watchers than the Battle of Britain. 
Since then I have taken good care not 
to be snagged into the endless, turgid, 
irresistible current of daytime serials. 

However, I have no such struggle 
with mystery-drama on television. I 
can take it or leave it alone, since it 
has little to offer either as stimulant 
or as soporific. As a rule it is just an 
organized confusion which is hardly 
worth the trouble of unravelling. 

Serialization would at least clear 
the confusion, since it would present 
everybody in a prepared relationship. 
We would understand then, just why 
the corpses fall ont of doorways and 
closets, as well as the real relationship 
between the beautiful hat-check girl 
and the dubious contact with the under- 
world. 

And if this ramified into their rela- 
tionships with most of the members of 
both their families, we would probably 
go along with that too, on the under- 
standing that some sort of human con- 
tact is necessary, in serials as in life, 
both as a binder and as an irritant. 
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Insurance 





by William Sclater 


U.S. Plan Costs 


What is the coverage and cost of the 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield medical and 
hospital plans available in New York? 
1 am interested in knowing just what 
people there get for their money.— 
D.P., Winnipeg. 


Depends on the income of the appli- 
cant and which plan purchased. If the 
individual income is under $2,500 or 
the total family income less than $4.- 
000, the low-option combination Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield plan is_ indicated. 
This provides 21 days full Blue Cross 
hospital coverage plus 180 days half 
coverage. With it goes Blue Shield 
medical-surgical coverage of $2,500- 
$4.000. Cost to an Individual is $19.70 
quarterly: for a family (husband, wife. 
children) it is $44.15. 

The high-option plan, for individuals 
with incomes above the low-option 
limits. provides 120 days full hospital 
coverage under Blue Cross combined 
with Blue Shield’s $4,000 - $6,000 
medical-surgical contract. Cost is 
$25.60 quarterly for an_ individual; 
$55.30 for husband & wife; $58.50 for 
husband, wife & children. 

These are not group rates. No 
maternity benefits are included and they 
do not apply over 65 years of age as 
higher rates come into effect then. 


For Older People 


Is there any reliable insurance company 
selling insurance to cover physicians’ 
and surgeons’ services to folks 68 or 
older? Is there any possibility that the 
Ontario Hospital Plan or P.S.1. may 
provide some medical services in the 
future under their plans? — D. M., 
Kingston, Ont. 


Yes is your answer on all counts. 
Several of our largest insurance com- 
panies writing accident and sickness in- 
surance will provide coverage geared to 
older people in the later 60's and in the 
70°s and 80's too. Get in touch with a 
general agent or with any of the in- 
surance company offices in your city. 
They have special policies for this spe- 
cific purpose. 

There is some thought that the On- 
tario Hospital Plan will be supplemented 
by some form of medical coverage of 
the common injuries and illnesses but 
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nothing definite has been announced as 
yet. The Ontario Medical Association, 
which sponsors PSI, have approved 
extended health coverage for nursing, 
physiotherapy, artificial limbs, drugs 
and ambulance services. 

Approval was also given PSI to 
undertake indemnity-type insurance in 
addition to the present service plan. 
These are significant developments in 
this 13 year-old prepaid medical care 
plan and are indicative of a broadening 
trend. 


Homeowner's Policy 


My agent is currently reviewing the 
coverage on my home, which is in the 
$30,000 - $40,000 bracket. I have 
heard of a combination-type policy 
which includes fire, theft and other 
hazards. Could you give me some idea 
of the premium payable and the cover- 
age giver. under such a policy, also in 
what respects it might differ?—P.J., 
Toronto. 


I could not do better than advise you 
of a homeowner's policy available 
through a general insurance company 
in Canada which has recently been 
drawn to my attention, as a good ex- 
ample of its type. This policy includes 
all of the fire and extended coverage 
perils, on both building and contents; 
theft coverage on and off the premises, 
and personal liability coverage. 

Here is the actual coverage and 
premium payable on a building valued 
at $35,000, of solid brick construction 
located in Toronto. The homeowner's 
policy would provide $27,500 coverage 
on the dwelling; $2,750 on the out- 
buildings; $11,000 on personal property 
coverage on the premises, and $1,100 
coverage On personal property off the 
premises; $5,500 on living expenses, 
for all of the perils referred to, plus 
$10,000 comprehensive personal lia- 
bility, with $500 voluntary medical 
payments and $250 for voluntary 
physical damage. The cost of this 
policy would be $207 for three years. 

If you wished to increase the limit 
on personal liability to $50,000, the 
additional premium would be $5.61. It 
is also pointed out that the coverage on 
outbuildings and additional living ex- 
penses are in addition to the basic 
amounts of insurance and not, as in 


the case of other policies, merely a 
part thereof. 

This means that if the dwelling were 
totally destroyed the policy would pay 
$27,500. If there were outbuildings also 
destroyed the policy would pay an ad- 
ditional amount up to $2,750. If the 
contents were totally destroyed the 
policy would pay up to $11,000. In 
addition to the foregoing, if the in- 
sured were faced with extra expenses 
to maintain the household while locat- 
ing a new home, there would be reim- 
bursement for additional living expenses 
up to an amount of $5,500. This is 
good comprehensive coverage of the 
type in which you are interested and 
these additional payments in the event 
of total loss are worthy of note. 


Life Companies 


How many life insurance companies 
are doing business in Canada and how 
many of them are Canadian’ com- 
panies? What percentage of the busi- 
ness is done by the Canadian companies 
and where did the first life insurance 
companies originate? When did the 
business start in Canada?—E.T., Mont- 
real. 

According to the figures quoted by the 
Hon. Donald Fleming, Minister of 
Finance, speaking to the Canadian Life 
Insurance officers at Montebello re- 
cently, there are 98 Canadian, British. 
U.S.. Dutch, German and Swiss com- 
panies registered at present by the 
Federal Government to do life in- 
surance business in Canada. Of these 
the Canadian companies number 36 
and have about 70% of the total life 
insurance in force in all registered com- 
panies in Canada. Eleven of these 
Canadian companies are controlled by 
interests outside Canada but collec- 
tively they represent only 5% of the 
total business in force. 

There are records of a Presbyterian 
Ministers Insurance fund in 1759 in 
North America but it is generally con- 
ceded that the principle of granting 
insurance for the whole of life by uni- 
form level premiums based on age at 
entry, and involving the accumulation 
of reserves on a mathematical basis, 
had its beginnings with the Old Equi- 
table insurance in England in 1762. 
Dr. Price, a physician, computed the 
first mortality tables on a_ scientific 
basis about 10 years later. 

It is of interest to note that a taviel 
is said to have been erected at 56 Wal! 
Street, New York, recording that a 
Morris Robinson, a Canadian, as first 
president of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, is credited with 
having established on that spot in 
February 1843, the business of modern 
life insurance on the American conti- 
nent. 
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production continued to maintain the 
higher level it reached last month. The 
figures for the last two months are above 
those for well over a year. This fact is 
very important when you consider that 
in the last month for which a figure is 
available, the index of manufacturing 
production is below that of the two 
previous months, but the drop was really 
in non-durable items, not in durables. 

Durables managed to keep abreast of 
the gain registered a month ago. Now this 
is nothing tremendous but it does indicate 
that a strengthening is taking place where 
it is most required in manufacturing 
industry, namely the durable sector. 

Our production of steel ingot for the 
past few months is well ahead of the totals 
for the sister months of 1960. True, the 


Another glad tiding is the fact that 
business is going up in the U.S. and this 
is important for us. Growing imports, 
which are alarming some people, may 
simply be machinery and other goods to 
spark the growth in Canada. A statistic 
is often a many-splendored thing; you 
can’t just look at it one way. 

The best news comes from the revised 
estimates for new capital investment in 
Canada this year. The first estimate, which 
came out in early spring, was based on a 
survey made by Ottawa at the end of 
1960. The revised figures are from a survey 
made just a few months back. If anybody 
got gloomy thoughts from our economic 
performance early this year, the revisions 
should show this. 

What did the revision show? An increase 


Production SA 2 168.6 168.9 167.3 
Index of Manufacturing 
3 Production SA e 1949=100 147.9 149.4 149.0 
Retail Trade SA ae $ millions | 1,361 1,354 1,368 
Total Labor Income SA » $ millions 1,576 1,570 1,528 
; Consumer Price Index > 1949=100 129.0 129.0 127.6 
Wholesale Price Index of 1935-39 
Industrial Raw Materials i =100 242.4 243.6 242.2 
. Manufacturers’ Inventories, 
; Owned SA he $ millions 4,230 4,245 4,266 
Unfilled Orders in 
; Manufacturing SA . $ millions 2,020 2,036 2,103 
Manufacturers’ Shipments 
SA p> $ millions 1,829 1,928 1,996 
/ Steel Ingot Production Q ‘000 tons 556 554 434 
Cheques Cashed, 51 Centres > $ millions | 22,433 24,906 23,221 
Housing Starts in Municipalities 
of 5,000 and over—SA at 
annual rates > ‘000 79.0 90.7 60.6 
Hours Worked in 
Manufacturing SA > | per week 40.2 40.4 40.4 
Index of Common Stock Prices B® | 1935-39 | 
| =100 | 315.8* 318.3* | 243.6 
Exports > | $millions | 453 438 | 358 
Imports - $ millions | 551 | 438 516 
SA = seasonally adjusted figures. 
Most of latest month figures are preliminary ones. 
*Latest available week, and like week, one month previous. 
SUPPORT FOR THE healthier expansion of total for the first six months of this year in capital spending of $100 million over 
our economy in the latter half of 1961 is just about equal to the amount produced _ that anticipated originally. Now remem- 
continues to flow in. in the first half of 1960, but one year ago ber, too, that actual spending these last 
What has happened these past weeks? monthly output was declining; now it is _ months was not up to scratch, even from 
For one thing, the index of industrial rising. early estimates, and this means that there 


is a lot of catching up to do in the final 
half of the year. And we are confident 
that we are going to do it! 

The new total is $8.4 billion, about 2.3 
per cent ahead of what was spent in 1960. 
This will not be a record figure, but it is 
a good healthy amount and the confidence 
makes it that much better. Actually we 
should be running at an annual rate of 
$8.8 billion or more currently in order to 
obtain that final $8.4 billion in 1961. 


—by Maurice Hecht 


(Saturday Night’s Business Index is a compilation of statistical factors bearing, generally, on Canada’s gross 


national product. It is designed to reflect pace of economic activity. The base 100 is drawn from 1955 data). 
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Purchasers 


and 


Distributors 
of 


Covernment, 
Municipal 
and 
Corporation 
Securities 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
Business Established 1889 


TORONTO MONTREAL NEW YORK 


LONDON, ENG. VANCOUVER VICTORIA 


WINNIPEG CALGARY LONDON 


Sipe 


Dividend Notice 


NOTICE is hereby given that a 
Dividend of twenty cents (20c) per 
share on the outstanding Common 
Shares of Simpsons, Limited has been 
declared payable September 15, 1961 
to shareholders of record at the close 
of business on August 15, 1961. 


By order of the Board. 


k. W. Kernaghan, 
Secretary 


Toronto, July 21, 1961 








ALUMINIUM LIMITED 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


On July 26, 1961, a quarterly 
dividend of 15 cents per share in 
U.S. currency was declared on the no 
por value shares of this Company, 
payable Sept. 5, 1961 to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business Aug. 7, 1961. 


JAMES A. DULLEA 
‘ ! Secretary 
Hy 

LN Montreal 
ALCAN “ July 26, 1961 
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Secondary Offerings 


One occasionally hears of secondary 
offerings of listed stocks, whereby a 
broker or group of financial houses 
makes an offering of considerable stock 
off the stock market at a price ap- 
proximating its posted price. This 
seems to defeat the purpose of listing, 
since the open-auction market is by- 
passed and the buyer loses the ad- 
vantage he would obtain if the stock 
were offered on the oven market, which 
would knock its price down. Not only 
is the seller protected as to price, but 
it would also seem that a secondary 
offering insulates him from the sus- 
picion that all is not well which could 
follow the offering of large blocks of 
stock on the exchange. Can you eluci- 
date?—T.1., Vancouver. 


Blocks of stock involved in secondary 
offerings (redistribution of stock al- 
ready issued) are customarily of such 
size in relation to a company’s out- 
standing capitalization that their offer- 
ing through the regular machinery of 
the stock exchange would not result in 
rapid liquidation at a satisfactory price. 

To compensate for this the seller 
interests a financial group in obtaining 
buyers outside the exchange and to the 
extent that they are able to do this he 
can liquidate satisfactorily. In so doing. 
he short circuits the basic element of 
supply and demand, which is the warp 
and woof of stock-exchange trading. 
but this may not be as bad as it seems 

Consider a case of an estate wanting 
to liquidate a large block. It has three 
choices: 

—By offering the stock on the ex- 
change, it will probably substantially 
depreciate its value. To make matters 
worse, it will already have been as- 
sessed for succession duties on the 
basis of the valuation at the time of 
the owner’s death. Some years ago, the 
market went down so fast that one 
large estate could not be liquidated for 
enough to cover the succession duties. 

—By making a substantial price con- 
cession, it can sell the stock to a buyer 
or group, which will feed it out slowly 
over a period so protracted that the 
market will not be disturbed. 

—By employing the machinery of a 
secondary offering, it can get out “at 


' Gold & Dross | | 
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the market,” less the cost of the dis 
tribution. 

So long as the secondary offering i 
a legitimate one, and not the result o 
“smart” liquidation by insiders, there i 
no objection. The general good would 
in fact, appear to be served since in the 
absence of the machinery for a secon 
dary offering there could be a shar; 
downward revision in price, and othe: 
shareholders would feel the impact. 

As to the possible use of a secondary) 
offering to gold-brick the investing pub 
lic, this could happen but probabl\ 
wouldn't. The financial houses handling 
the offering can be expected to use 
ordinary prudence. 

The stock exchange machinery pre- 
sumes that buyers and sellers of ordi- 
nary quantities will meet, and when the 
quantities are extraordinary, appropriate 
distribution tools must be emploved. 


Brilund 


What happened to Brilund Mines? 
What is its address and status? Why) 
were the shares delisted by Toronto 
Stock Exchange? Are the shares can 
celled?—M.G., Vancouver. 


The Brilund situation is confused, both 
as to the status of properties, if retain- 
ed, and the possibility of recovering 
sums of money missing from the 
treasury. The company was reported to 
have no office, and the records wer 
seized by the Ontario Securities Com 
mission, 

The stock exchange could hardl) 
continue the listing in view of thes 
circumstances. Shares are effectivel 
cancelled when a company charter i 
surrendered, but Brilund retains it 
charter. 


Mutual Loads 


Is there any chance of buying mutuc 
funds without paying the full “load” 
§.L., Hamilton, 


Load funds can sometimes be bougl 
on a reduced-load basis on the stre¢ 
market. Often the investor wanting t 
get his money out of a fund will tak 
his stock back to where he bought 
and have it redeemed at its portfoli 
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alue, and the initial load he paid 1s 
ost. 

But a more knowledgeable investor 
nay offer his stock on the street market 
1 the hope of encountering a bargain 
unter, and will thus obtain more than 
he portfolio value while the buyer gets 
» at less than the combined portfolio 
alue and load. 


‘ ndhurst 


im holding a large amount of shares 
f Lyndhurst bought some years ago at 
2, Is there any indication that copper 
lay come back to something worth 
hile, or would it be better to forget 
yndhurst and sell at the present 
narket?—O.F., Toronto. 





Oe ee 


| yndhurst is a small copper prospect 
and received considerable speculative 
attention under the impetus of high 
copper prices (50 cents a pound about 
live years ago). Copper is presently sell- 
ing for around 31 cents a pound U:S., 
and no responsible copper factors have 
4 been found to suggest the possibility of 
; a substantial advance from these levels. 
. The bulk of the world’s copper can be 
; produced for sufficiently less than 31 
cents to make this price profitable. 
In consequence, the chance of Lynd- 
hurst recovering to $2 is extremely 
a remote. This does not, however, pre- 
clude the possibility of discoveries on 
the property when and if underground 
development and mining is attained. 
Since you are frozen in at the high 
price, you could consider maintaining 
vour holding providing you are in a 
position to speculate. 








Smelters’ Reserves 


Does Consolidated Smelters report ore 





reserves at its Sullivan Mine in BC? 

: /f not, why not? What is the prospect ; 

; for the company? When will it get on _|n the wide world of Transamerica, you find a marked diversity of enterprise: 
: with the Pine Point development?—L. , . : ; 

4 R.. London real estate, heavy machinery, and insurance. * In all fifty states and in Can- 
x ada, a Transamerica subsidiary is at work. + In real estate: Capital Company, 
A Although Cons. Smelters does not re- ene ; ; : 5. , ' 
x port ore reserves in terms of tons and building new communities in California. In heavy industrial machinery, in- 


. vrade as most other mining companies 
} 


lo, officials state the mine is goed for 
nany decades at the present rate of insurance, the eight members of the Transamerica Insurance Group offer all 


‘cluding diesels and aircraft components: General Metals Corporation. In 


. ‘\traction. It withholds details on re- ; : ‘fe | ; , ; 

& ae ca . nsurance Company of California, American 

a srves because it feels that such infor- _ lines of coverage: Occidental Life Ins pany : 

Ee nation is commonly misinterpreted. Surety Company of New York, Canadian Surety Company, The American Life 
At the Sullivan mine, the mainstay 


ieee es, 


ft Smelters operation, ore reserves and Insurance Company of New York, Pacific National Fire Insurance Company, 
line development have received care- 
ul and prolonged study. In conse- a 
juence, the company has been operat- and Trust Company. *« Around one center a whole world turns. Transamerica is 
ng under a 25-year plan, revised every 
ew years as needed. Within the limits 
et by good mining practice, the plan 


rail reeclnoavine cpncenuraies fotime, ~TRANSAMERICA CORPORATION, SAN FRANCISCO 


Premier Insurance Company, Automotive Insurance Company, Phoenix Title 


a manifold enterprise. Remember the Transamerica symbol—and its scope. 
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Piscatorially speaking 


that old fishing pole might have hauled 
in just as many fish as the modern rod 
—but when it comes to hauling the 
family away on a picnic, vacation or 
long weekend, a TILDEN Chevrolet or 
Pontiac does a far better job than the 
old rumble-seat jalopy: space-wise, com- 


SYSTEM HEAD OFFICE: 


You’re years ahead with Tilden 


1194 STANLEY STREET, 


Background from the James collection of early Canadiana 


fort-wise and speed-wise! So whenever 
you need a car, for business or pleasure, 
call your local TILDEN man...in the U.S., 
it’s National Car Rentals. 


TILDEN 


the CANADIAN name in world-wide car rentals 
MONTREAL 





Clarkson, Gordon & Co. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


Montreal @ Toronto @ Hamilton @ London @ Windsor 
Winnipeg @ Regina @ Calgary @ Edmonton @ Vancouver 










SAFETY is in YOUR HANDS 


e Check your Car 
e Check Your Truck 
e Check Your Driving 


PREVENT ACCIDENTS 
Be a SAFE DRIVER at all times 


Published in co-operation with the Canadian Highway Safety Council 


ing uniform rate and to provide for the 


maximum extraction of ore before 
withdrawal from exhausted areas of 
the mine. 


The mining plan sets out the pro- 
gram for the next 25 years, but this 
does not define the extent of the Sulli- 
van reserves. 


Smelters’ revenues are largely ob- 
tained from sales of lead, zinc, and 
fertilizers, with about one-third of the 
gross coming from the last-named, al- 
though profits on it have diminished 
in recent years. The price trend in 
fertilizers improved in the first quarter 
of 1961, but net income declined 11% 
from the like period of 1960 as a 
result of lower metal prices. 

The average price of lead and zinc 
for 1961 may be somewhat lower than 
in 1960. Over the longer term lead- 
zinc prices are partially dependent 
upon producers stepping up the pace ot 
sales-promotion activities. The industry 
has livened up in recent years after 
coasting from time immemorial, but 
much remains to be done to stem the 
inroads of other materials and metals 
into traditional lead-zinc applications. 

The Pine Point lead-zinc deposit. 
vested in a company controlled by 
Smelters, is said to be the world’s 
largest. Smelters is anxious to tap it 
but is dependent upon provision by 
the government of a railway, which 
would make the deposit economic. 


Moore Corp. 


Do you recommend a_ purchase of 
Moore Corp., which has been selling 
around an alltime high?—B.D., Quebec, 
P.Q. 


Moore Corp. has enjoyed an almost 


vertical increase in price for many 
years, and commands the unusuall\ 
high price:earnings ratio of more 


than 30:1. The past growth of earnings 


has been so consistent that investors 
seem to think they can anticipate 
repetition with considerable assurance 

The stock looks high today but onl) 
an extra-bold commentator would sa\ 
it won't be higher. But it’s no vehick 
for fair-weather investors. Whoeve! 
buys it should be able to put it awa) 
and ignore intermediate recessions. 

Most investors think of automatioi 
exclusively in terms of factory produc 
tion lines, Yet the automation of pape 
work can cut costs greatly for busines 
and industry, and this is the activit' 
in which Moore is engaged as a manu 
facturer of business forms. 

The company develops solutions fo 
customers’ problems, and these involv: 
the use of its products. Withal it ha 
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‘t lost sight of its own problems but 
s steadily nibbled away at manufac- 
ring costs. The result of this progress 
two fronts has been a progressive 
crease in earnings. 
Moore racked up net of $1.94 a 
are in 1960 versus $1.82 in 1959, 
increase Of 7.5% which reflected a 
es boost of 7.8%. Sales were at a 
high of $155.5 million. The divi- 
nd is 80 cents a share per year, so 
around a price of $60 the yield is 
s than 1.5%. 
investors are satisfied with this low 
-Id because of the implications of 
rnings projections over the future 
ars. Certainly if the company main- 
ins its rate of percentage increase in 
iles and earnings, shareholders will 
¢ patting themselves on the back. 


Canadian Dredge 


| had been anticipating better days for 
Canadian Dredge & Dock in view of 
the seaway. Now I am wondering: Buy 
more on the drop? Sell out? Hold?— 
!'.G., London, 


Canadian Dredge & Dock is operating 
in a cyclical industry but should do 
well over the years, and consequently 
the equity has attractions for the specu- 
lative investor who can witness ex- 
tremes of profitability and depression 
without wincing. 

Much of Canada’s economy is based 
on her inland waterways and the com- 
ing of the seaway, superimposed on the 
already flourishing economy of the St. 
Lawrence and the Great Lakes areas. 
should result in much more of the type 
of reclamation, deepening and wharfage 
developments which Canadian Dredge 
is geared to undertake. 


In Brief 


Iny explanation of the strength in 
Brunswick M&S?—B. H., Sherbrooke. 


Prospect of production from mixed- 
ietal ground in Maritimes. 
Nudulama Mines operating the old 
ulama gold mine?—T, A., Edmonton. 
iolding in the deep freezer pending 


provement in gold-mining economy. 


Vhat happened to Pioneer Gold Mines 
' B.C. Ltd?—E. H., Sudbury. 


lerged with Bralorne basis five 
‘1oneer for one share Bralorne-Pioneer. 


{ny word on the position of Porcupine 
rown?—S.S., Victoria. 


‘harter cancelled in 1952. 
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A NEW CONCEPT: 


Ohornton Sa 


A Senior High School, 
independent and co-educational, 
devoted solely 

to learning and study. 


Applicants are required to write a learning ability test, and the enrollment is 
restricted to students of better than average intelligence. 

Study groups are small: the limit is fourteen in English and History, and ten 
in all other subjects. 

The school is not organized in forms, but is a community of sixty-five individuals, 
each pursuing a programme designed specifically for his needs. 

To remain at Thornton the student is required to maintain a high standard of 
self-discipline, courtesy and appearance. 

the school administers a complete set of aptitude tests; the results play an 
important part in making our work effective. 

In addition to a complete programme of academic studies, including Art for 
Diploma credit, Thornton this year offers a selection of four modern languages, 
including Russian, from the elementary level, to enable the student to satisfy 
the more modern type of university requirement. 

Fencing: We are proud to have on our staff the celebrated Hungarian swordsman, 
Imre Hennyey [past world champion], who will give instruction in this classic 
skill to a limited class. 


Chornton Kall 


241 Poplar Plains Rd., Toronto 7, WA. 3-3291 


Forum for 
| CANADIAN 
“=| Thought 


In this era of swift-moving events, Canadians must be well-informed. 
They must fully understand the problems facing the nation and the 
world. 

Saturday Night, with expert and thorough analysis of business and 
contemporary affairs, brings to Canadians a much-needed Canadian 
viewpoint. 

As a Canadian concerned with Canada’s future, you cannot afford 
to miss an issue of Saturday Night. Have it delivered to your home, 
fortnightly. 


one year 


$4.00 





three years 


$8.00 


two years 


$6.00 
Clip and Mail This Coupon Today 


Saturday Night 
73 Richmond St. W., Toronto 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me Saturday Night for 
(or [1] bill me later) 


City/Town 


Canada’s Magazine of Business and Contemporary Affairs 











































Point of View 


Wanted: A New Approach by Labor 


The inferior man, at bottom, is 
afraid to do evil to the man with 
money; he is even afraid to think evil 
of him — that is, in any patent and 
offensive way. What stays his natural 
hatred of his superior, I daresay, is 
the sneaking hope that he may get some 
of the money by being polite — that 
it will pay him better to caress than 
to strike. . .” 


H. L. MENCKEN was probably right 
when he wrote the above in 1920 and 
it is a pity that the viewpoint is not 
applicable today for it would obviate 
all the bitterness and hardship that 
labor suffers when it decides that idle- 
ness is more rewarding than honest 
toil. 

Before the larynges of professional 
and amateur protesters begin to vibrate 
let it be said that it is not suggested 
that labor should become obsequious 
but that it should change its tactics. A 
complete about-turn might be a little 
unpalatable at first (like a dose of 
castor oil) but the resultant benefits 
would be far more efficacious to the 
cause labor embraces — that is, to line 
its pocket — than taking every op- 
portunity to clobber the boss and rob 
him while he is unconscious. 

Whatever the beginnings of human 
nature might have been it has reached 
the point where it responds to flattery 
like a dog responds to an application 
of flea-powder. What man has not 
wagged his coxcomb when, to as- 
sembled company, his wife recites his 
charms and his virtues as a husband 
and father? And what woman does 
net preen her feathers when _ her 
spouse, in the aforementioned com- 
pany, extols her artistry at the cook- 
stove and her impeccable taste in 
clothes? 

Are the eulogies uttered without ul- 
terior motive? Certainly not. The wife 
wants a new hat and the husband 
more lemon meringue pie — and both 
get what they are after. Flattery is 
balm to the ego. 

Think what flattery would do to 
management if it were used by labor. 


as 


by D. G. Dainton 


The whole complexion of relationship 
would change. (Think what would hap- 
pen in the world if a President of the 
United States tried flattery on the 
Russian Top Man — but that is trying 
to run before we can walk.) 

Management is no less susceptible to 
honeyed words than the average man; 
indeed, being a_ sniffish breed (as 
Mencken would have said) it is even 
more susceptible than most. To think 
highly of oneself is no bad thing and 
such an attitude is fertile soil for the 
seed of lavish compliment. 

It is an irrefutable truth that if you 
want something the best way to get it 
is to say nice things to the person you 
hope to get it from. Remembe1 hus- 
band and wife. Consider loans and 
charitable donations. 

If you want to borrow a buck you 
don’t abuse your intended benefactor. 
You compliment him, even though in- 
directly, for his industry, for his recti- 
tude in being able to resist the more 
tempting and less wholesome and last- 
ing luxuries afforded by economic 
society, and thus being able to put 
aside for the inevitable rainy day of 
which you are not less than a passing 
shower. 

Your benefactor feels good, an up- 
right and solid pillar of society: it does 
not bother him about being a lender if 
you show no signs of embarrassment 
as a borrower. And the dollar changes 
hands. 

Charitable organizations, come Red 
Feather- and Yule-tide. don’t denigrate 
Management, pointing out its skinflint 
nature, but invite it to sit on com- 
mittees, councils and boards: they tell 
in ringing tones of management's con- 
tribution to the community, to society, 
to the national economy both moral 
and material. What else can manage- 
ment do but to respond by waving big 
cheques? And everybody is happy. 

This is not so, unfortunately, with 
labor. It prefers to fight management 
and consequently every penny it gets 
is reduced in value by vituperation, 


ANSWER TO PUZZLER 
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back-biting and the extreme of hostile 
feeling. 

That management fights back is 
understandable: not to do so would 
be to sink to the lowest level of the 
dastard. It can only fight or lose by 
default. Remember, again, that man- 
agement as a breed is aloof and 
superior, How can it retain this posi- 
tion except by defending it, if needs be 
to the bitter end? And so everybody 
is unhappy. 

That labor has everything io gain 
by adopting the measures it uses with 
wife and friend, and which is also 
used on it by the charity people, is so 
obvious that it is hardly worth pointing 
out. 

By siding with management, express- 
ing in precise terms its concern at the 
state of the market, particularly in con- 
nection with competitors who are, 
without a doubt, scurrilous fellows 
with no thought other than to do the 
particular company management in the 
eye good and proper: at the imbecility 
of foreigners who show their stupidity 
by not buying the company’s products 
and, moreover, trying to put the com- 
pany out of business by flooding the 
home market with the cheapest of 
shoddy merchandise, and thus creating 
world tension; at the villainy of the 
government for bleeding the company 
near-dry with taxes — by siding with 
management labor would have it saying 
in no time at all: By golly! we must 
do something about this. 

But labor needs to do something 
more. By inflating management’s vir- 
tues — its benevolence to the work- 
force, its approachableness and geni- 
ality at Christmas and the summer 
picnic, its deep-down goodness to 
wives and children, widows and 
orphans — it will have management 
bursting with pride. And when the 
burst comes the shekels will begin to 
tumble into labor’s pocket. 

In Laura Secord Candy Shop win- 
dows at the Victoria Day weekend was 
a card reading: “It’s nice to be im- 
portant but it’s more important to be 
nice.” Labor should try it. It costs 
nothing. 
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more Canadians drink BURNETT'S than any other Gin 


